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JOURNALISTS’ INTERNATIONAL 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Communiqué 


A conference of journalists, Western, Eastern and non-aligned, dealing 
with the problems of Germany and European security took place in 
Warsaw on October 2nd and 3rd, 1961. 


These problems were discussed in their general and specific aspects. 
In the course of a wide ranging discussion the various elements in the 
situation — the problem of the international recognition of the establish- 
ed frontiers in Central and Eastern Europe, the existence of two German 
states, the problem of a German peace treaty, the status of West Berlin, 
the resumption of nuclear tests and the different proposals for disengage- 
ment in Central Europe, including the Rapacki Plan, as steps towards a 
wider settlement — were comprehensively examined in a constructive 
spirit. The conference is of the opinion that all the questions in dispute 
ean and should be resolved through negotiations. In this respect we 
journalists bear a special responsibility. 


The purpose of this conference was not to arrive at a common state- 
ment of policy towards these problems, but to acquaint the participants 
with the feelings of their colleagues of other countries, and through them, 
with the general opinion in those countries, so as to avoid, as far as 
possible, misunderstandings and miscalculations which are sources of 
danger. Journalists are well placed to judge these feelings and it is their 
responsibility to lead public opinion towards understanding world situa- 
tions not according to wishes but according to facts. 

The conference was characterised throughout by full freedom of c¢x- 
pression of varying views and the balanced representation of East, West, 
and non-aligned opinions, although the participants regretted that journa- 
lists from the German Federal Republic and a number of those from 
the USA who had been invited to the conference were unable to come. 

The participants fee) they have gained a better insight into each 
others’ motives, fears and lines of thought. Notwithstanding their dif- 
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ferences of opinion on many problems, they all believe that internationg ttaly), 1 
disputes should be settled by peaceful negotiations, free from any atmos. Tahrir ] 
phere of threats of pressure, and that it is all journalists’ duty to help} jevoy (I 


eliminate such an atmosphere. Rais (C’ 
Alfredo 
They hope that other meetings of this kind will be arranged in th Said (Ine 


near future. They believe that such meetings will contribute to further! cratic R 
progress and understanding and help public opinion and governments| szechny 


to avoid dangerous attitudes and moves, and to work towards a se} / Va 
tlement of outstanding international problems. sienia), 
(Christia1 
Pravda, 





The following took part in the conference: 


Alexei Adjubei (Izvestia, U.S.S.R.), René Andrieu (L’Humaniti) 
France), Caleb Anderson (Sweden), David Astor (The Observer, Great j 
Britain), Benbarka (Al Tahrir, Morocco), Hubert Beuve-Méry (Le Monée,| 
France), Georgi Bokov (Robotnicheskoye Delo, Bulgaria), Claude Bourdet : 
(France-Observateur, France), Herman Burkhardt (Berliner Zeitung, Ger- | 
man Democratic Republic), Boris Burkov (Novosti, U.S.S.R.), Nichola 
Carroll (The Sunday Times, Great Britain), Vladimir Khatuntsev (TASS) 
U.S.S.R.), Vojtéch Dolejsi (Tvorba, Czechoslovakia), Jean-Marie Dome 
nach (L’Esprit, France), Karel Doudera (Rudé Pravo, Czechoslovakia), 
Gerhard Eisler (Radio, German Democratic Republic), David Floyd (Th 
Daily Telegraph, Great Britain), Gustaw Gottesman (Przeglqd Kulturalny, 
Poland), Elin Hansen (Skive Folkeblad, Denmark), Georg Hansen (Nete! 
Deutschland, German Democratic Republic), Jean-Maurice Herman (Libé 
ration, France), Haynol Kornel (Esti Hirlap, Hungary), Michat Hofma 
(P.A.P,, Poland), Gheorghe Ivascu (Contemporonul, Roumania), Pav 
Yerofeyey (U.S.S.R.), Leon Kasman (Trybuna Ludu, Poland), Ludek Ke 
pitola (Svobodné Slovo, Czechoslovakia), Konesek Laszl6 (Népszabadsis 
Hungary), Jerzy Kowalewski (Trybuna Ludu, Poland), Ilya Kulyovsk) 
(Otechestven Front, Bulgaria), Maurice Lambilliotte (Synthéses, Belgium) 
Eric Loe (Arbeiderbladet, Norway), Norman Mackenzie (New Statesms 
Great Britain), Karol Maltcuzynski (Trybuna Ludu, Poland), Teodor Mat 
nescu (Scinteia, Roumania), Edmund Menclewski (Z. A. P., Poland), Jol 
Midgley (The Economist, Great Britain), Franco Monicelli (Pease Set 
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Italy), Henning Nystad (Politiken, Denmark), Dennis Phombeah (Al 
Tahrir, Morocco), Marylin Pierce (Chicago American, U.S.A.), Boris Po- 
levoy (Pravda, U.S.S.R.), Fleming Poulsen (Ritzen, Denmark), Stefan 
Rais (CTK,* Czechoslovakia), Mieczystaw Rakowski (Polityka, Poland), 
Alfredo Reichlin (Unita, Italy), Pavel Satyukov (Pravda, U.S.S.R.), Umar 
Said (Indonesia), Horst Sindermann (Neues Deutschland, German Demo- 
cratic Republic), Iqbal Singh (India), Stanislaw Stomma (Tygodnik Po- 
wszechny, Poland), Kharalambi Traikov (Zemedelsko Zname, Bulgaria), 
Jon Vandenberg (Vrij Nederland, Holland), Fiqri Vogli (Zeri i Populit, 
Albania), Deba Wieland (ADN, German Democratic Republic), Paul Wohl 
(Christian Science Monitor, U.S.A.), Yuri Voronov (Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, U.S.S. R.). 














LEGAL POSITION OF SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Jerzy Starosciak 


The future development of social organizations in the socialist 
state is based upon certain assumptions about the development of 
the state itself. One is that as the culture and prosperity of the 
society grows, state control of social organizations decreases, in other 





words it envisages a future where society is self-governing. 


In this article I hope to show from a few examples how a cautious | 
and gradual fulfilment of this principle determines the present status | 


of social (or voluntary) organizations in Poland. 


When talking about social organizations in Poland, ‘one should be | 
aware of the difficulty in distinguishing between social organizations | 
proper and some organs of the state which have a similar character. | 
For example, the Chamber of Advocates or the Chamber of Artisans) 
are hardly classifiable as voluntary organizations. The question is} 
therefore, how to decide what is a social organization. Before the | 
war and just after this distinction was clear. Those organizations | 
which carried out administrative policies of the state and wer/ 
empowered to make binding regulations were considered to b& 
social organs of the state. They belonged to the group of sell- 
governing organs. On the other hand, those which did not have 
these powers, and were subject to the Law on Associations, wet 
purely voluntary organizations. This matter has recently becom 
more complicated. Voluntary organizations can issue regulation 
which are identical to those of the administrative organs of tt 
state; they have delegated powers from the state administratin 
(the nature of these powers will be explained later on). Consequentl) 
the distinction between self-governing organs of the state a! 
voluntary organizations is not so clearcut. This is one of the ml 
characteristics of the change in the legal status of social org 
izations. 
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social organizations 7 


This may be observed in the functioning of the basic organs of 
state power, the People’s Councils. Until 1956 the purely state 
character of these organs was stressed. After 1956 they came to be 
regarded both as organs of the state and as social organizations. The 
‘governmental” function of the People’s Councils is to shrink and 
the self-governing function to increase until the latter is the 
dominant one. However, at present, the People’s Councils still 
function first of all as organs of the state. For this reason we may 
disregard them when we discuss the legal status of social organ- 
izations. 

There are about 31,000 social organizations in Poland, that is, 
institutions which cannot be defined in terms of traditional forms 
of self-government or are not administrative organs of the state, 
such as professional associations. These organizations are listed 
separately in the register, that is, they have different charters. The 
total number of members of all these organizations excluding political 
parties and the churches is about 10 million. 

If we take into account that as a rule the father is the most active 
member of a family, then we must come to the conclusion 
that he usually belongs to more than two social organizations. Of 
course, the number of memberships is larger among people in cities 
(particularly among those who are employed in industry, state or 
public institutions) than those who live in the country. (Precise 
statistics, however, are not available.) Furthermore, since each 
member of an organization is bound by its charter and the decisions 
of its executive, their influence in society should grow. 

The development of social organizations as outlined above has 
not been steady over the last 16 years. The first period — approxi- 
mately from 1945 until 1949 — was one when these organizations 
were prolific and very active. Afterwards, the dominant principle 
was that social activity should be concentrated in the People’s Councils 
and, therefore, social organs should not compete with them. How- 
ever, since the Councils could not carry out all this work, there 
were considerable deficiencies in social activity. This situation did 
not change till 1956 when the principle was introduced that social 
organizations should supplement the Councils whose role would be 
of a coordinating character. 

At present the legal status of various organizations in Poland 
is not identical. First of all, trade unions should be discussed. Their 
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legal status was established by a special act of 1949 whereby trade 
unions are recognized as being entirely independent of the admin- 
istrative organs of the state. They have their own supreme organs — 
the Trade Union Congress and the Central Council of Trade Unions 
wlected by it. Once a union appears in the register, it become; 
a legal person. Each union represents workers in a single branch 
of employment but not necessarily only those who are members 
ef the union. Membership is voluntary. 

The second type of social organization are those whose existence 
is based on special acts. For example, the functions of the Polish 
Hunting Association are determined by the 1959 Hunting Act and 
the charter granted by the Ministry of Forests and the Timber 
Industry. All sportsmen must belong to this association. 

The third type of social organization are typical voluntary 
associations subject to the general Law on Associations*; they in- 
clude such varied bodies as the widespread agricultural circles”, 
tourist offices, and also some associations of a religious character. 

The most important change in the legal and social status of an 
organization takes place when it becomes part of the functional 
mechanism of the state administration. This may be done in several 
ways. 

The first is by participation of these organizations in the law- 
making function of organs of the state such as the Council of Min- 
isters or different ministries. Such privileges are enjoyed particularly 
by trade unions. 

The second way consists of granting social organizations the right 
to send their members as delegates to various organs of the stale 
administration. Apart from the unions, such delegates can be sent 
by associations of peasants, private traders, artisans etc. The 

oy 

* This is a law of 1932 which proved to be inadequate in relation 0 
actual needs and necessitated some modification. The first version of 
the modified law has been already drafted. 

** Agricultural circles should be distinguished from cooperative farms. 
Agricultural circles are voluntary associations of private farmers. Heavy 
agricultural machinery is bought in common and constitutes the property 
of the circle. The members of the circle pay only 25 per cent of the 
total value of the machines. The rest is paid from the Agricultural 
Development Fund. At the moment there are 25,000 agricultural circles 


in 40,000 villages, and the total number of members is °/4 of a million, 
which is equal to 25 per cent of all private farmers. 
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participation of such delegates changes the character of an admin- 
istrative organ: the representatives of social organizations need not 
obey instructions given by a higher state organ; they represent the 
opinions of their organization. This is specially important in the 
appeals boards which deal with convictions for minor offences 
handed on by administrative organs (the police, etc.). Delegates 
of social organizations also sit on some labour, housing, and other 
boards. 

The third way is by authorizing organs of social organizations to 
make administrative decisions. Such authorizations are rather rare *** 
and are concerned with certain cases, where the law specially pro- 
vides for it. 

The Code of Administrative Procedure of 1960 provides that in 
these areas the organs of social organizations are bound by the same 
tules of procedure as state organs. 

The fourth way has to do with administrative decisions which 
cannot be made without application by or consultation with the 
social organization ****. 

The fifth way has been introduced by the Code of Administrative 
Procedure, which establishes that a representative of the social 
organization is entitled to attend an administrative hearing with all 
the rights of an interested party if the hearing is connected with 
the aims of the association as laid down in its statute. As an 
example, in cases connected with issuing licences for selling alcohol, 
a representative of the social organization, acting as a spokesman 
for the public interest, has the right to attend hearings. 


The sixth way consists in transferring functions of a non- 
regulatory type from the state to social organizations. This kind of 
activity, since it is not an execution of state power ceases to be 


** An example of this procedure is a decree of 1950 on inspection 
of work. This decree established that “social inspectors of work” should 
be appointed in factories from the employees. They act according to 
instructions from local trade unions and were thus meant to be organs 
of those unions. But at the same time they themselves initiate instructions 
a regards local conditions of safety. 

*** Licences for amateur short wave sets, licences for firearms for 
the purpose of hunting, passes for zones covered by tourist conventions, 
documents for cars travelling abroad for touristic purposes — all these 
are issued according to the opinion of appropriate associations. 
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state activity, and becomes a social activity. That does not mean, 
of course, that the organs of the state are no longer interested in 
this activity. On the contrary, this kind of activity is usually sub- 
sidized by the state, and therefore must be more strictly controlled 
by the state than that of other associations. This arrangement is 
most frequently adopted in Poland with cultural institutions, welfare 
organizations, public health programmes, efforts to preserve historical 
monuments, etc. 


These ways in which changes in the legal status of social organ- 
izations have taken place do not exhaust all the possibilities. Another 
way — still in the preparatory stage — is to free associations from 
the obligation of having to clear their meetings with the state 
organs. Some social organizations (such as the Animal-Lovers’ As- 
sociation or the Nature Protection Association) may join in the 
prosecution of offenders by state organs. 


The above description of the expanding functions of social organ- 
izations leads us to three kinds of activities which are distinct 
from a legal point of view. The first, still restricted, is concerned 
with making administrative decisions. State control over these asso- 
ciations is the most rigorous. The second are activities subsidized by 
the state, that is delegated by the state but not concerned with the 
execution of state power. In these cases the control concerns chiefly 
the use of the subsidy. The third is carried out by the free initiative 
of associations, and involves neither state subsidies nor state power. 
Such associations are usually of lesser social importance (for it- 
stance the Rose-Growers’ Association) and their activity is controlled 
by the state in terms of their conformity with their own rules and 
public order. 


As long as the main emphasis was upon the third type of activity, 
supervision of associations was comparatively simple. The only 
question was the legality of their activity. For this kind of super- 
vision it was enough — as was the case in the majority of Europea! 
countries — that supervision was exercised by general administrative 
organs. When, however, associations began to undertake activities 
of greater importance or even state functions — e.g. running special 
ized libraries, holding adult education courses — such supervisio® 
proved inadequate. Thus the control has to be exercised by special 
ized organs of the state, which are now concerned with controlling 
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* the use of subsidies, or by the People’s Councils, which are called 
” upon to coordinate the activities of all organs of a state or social 
ub character. This latter control takes the form of mutual cooperation 
led rather than overt supervision. Because of this, it may be said that 
” cooperation between the People’s Councils and social organizations 
“~ is fairly smooth. The fact remains, however, that the strictly legal 
cal aspect of supervising social organizations which occupy a special 
place in the modern social order requires further clarification. 
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POLISH PORTS 


Bolestaw Kasprowicz 


Before we can discuss the Polish seaports of today, we need 
to classify them. Polish seaports may be divided into two main 
groups: (a) the large general dispatch and distribution ports, i.e., 
Gdansk, Gdynia and Szczecin with Swinoujécie; and (b) the small 
ports of local importance — Ustka, Darlowo and Kolobrzeg. Besides 
these, there are several small fishing harbours. This article, however, 
will only deal with the large ports. 

Of paramount importance to the national economy and to inter- 
national commerce are the three largest general dispatch ports, or 
rather — to be more precise — the two port complexes: Gdarsk- 
Gdynia at the Vistula estuary, and Szczecin-Swinoujé¢cie, at the 
mouth of the Odra. 

The seaports of any given country must be examined against the 
background of that country’s economic status and structure. The 
political and the economic hinterland are two different things. The 
economic hinterland is usually wider in scope. Here it might be 
pointed out that the ports of Benelux, i.e., Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp and Ghent, are not only ports of a given political area 
or state, but ports serving the customs areas of three states as well 
as a hinterland that lies beyond the frontiers of those three states. 
Their technical facilities as well as their commercial and admin- 
istrative machinery are largely designed to carry on transit! trade. 
The Polish ports are also (though not to the same extent) adapted 
to transit which, in 1960, already amounted to 20 per cent of the 
total volume of goods handled in Polish ports, and shows a con- 
stant tendency to rise. 

The evolution of Polish ports is conditioned by (1) the change 
of political frontiers of the Polish state and, consequently, the 


1 “Transit”, as used in the terminology adopted by the 1921 Barcelona 
Convention. 
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changes in the political and customs hinterland of both large 
ports; (2) the transformation of the economic structure from pre- 
dominantly agricultural to predominantly industrial and the con- 
sequent economic growth of all fields of Poland’s national economy; 
(3) the fact that the Polish ports are situated further to the west 
than those in other socialist countries. 

In the pre-war period, up to 1928, Gdansk was practically the 
only Polish access to the sea. But the Berlin-directed leadership of 
the Free City of Gdansk did not wish to tie itself up economically 
with Poland. This attitude made it necessary for Poland to build 
anew harbour in the immediate vicinity of Gdansk, on the narrow 
strip of seashore allotted to Poland under the Versailles Treaty. 
Thus the port of Gdynia came into being, some 20 km. from 
Gdafisk. Furthermore, Gdansk — a local port which handled only 
northwest European traffic — was not equipped technically to fill the 
needs of the new political and customs area of the Polish state. 
As it could not play the economic role of a Polish transatlantic port 
the only solution was to build another Polish port. Gdynia became, 
within a decade, the largest port on the Baltic and now continues to 
maintain its priority, together with the neighbouring port of Gdansk. 
Thus Gdansk and Gdynia form an economic unit of two fully 
autonomous bodies that complement one another. Also, both are 
included in a common municipal system called Tréjmiasto (Triple- 
City) which also includes Sopot. The difference between these three 
autonomous cities is only an administrative character, for eco- 
nomically they are in fact one city. 

The economic and geographical situation of Poland is characterized 
by the fact that the main centres of production and consumption 
depending on sea transport are located very near Poland’s southern 
border. The bulk of goods handled by the Polish ports thus comes 
from districts lying on the average some 500 km. away from the 
sea (Silesia, Cracow Voivodship). The nearer to the sea, the smaller 
the volume of goods for sea transport. Freight from the southern 
border is predominantly coal and ores, raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products of heavy industry. The highly industrialized 
southern districts are also, besides Warsaw, the main consumers of 
goods arriving by sea or produced on the shore. 

On the other side of the southern frontier lie the highly in- 
dustrialized Czechoslovakia and the Danube basin, which supply 
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a large amount of transit goods for Polish ports. However, the transit 
hinterland of Polish ports is not limited to the central-European 
countries. Since Polish ports are never ice-bound, and remain open 
to navigation the year round, they handle not only the transit trade 
between the U.S.S.R. and the G.D.R., but also the two-way trans- 
oceanic traffic of those two states. 

Thus the two large ports handle, almost exclusively, Poland’s 
foreign trade as well as transit shipments. Trade between the ports 
in Poland is insignificant, in 1960 it amounted to less than 1 per 
cent of the traffic. 

The bulk of the traffic is thus centralized in Gdarisk-Gdynia and 
Szezecin-Swinoujécie. This calls for a well-developed network of 
railways. Long-distance freight, particularly mass transports, are 
mostly carried by rail. Both ports possess adequate transportation 
facilities to serve both the Polish and foreign hinterland. 

Although Gdarisk is, in fact, a sea-and-river port, its Vistula 
traffic is not heavy; in 1960, such traffic was only 74,000 tons. 
This is mainly due to the fact that the upper and middle course of 
the Vistula is not yet properly harnessed for navigation. There is 
one bend in the river which lengthens its run by some 300 km. 
which is one reason why the Vistula cannot compete with the Odra 
waterway. Not until the completion of the canal which will cut off 
the bend and shorten the route by 300 km., will the Vistula become 
another important waterway in Poland. 

The total area of the port in Gdarisk is 1,008.5 hectares, of which 
267.8 is water surface. The depth by the quays is eleven metres, 
and the total length of the quays 6,300 metres. 


The total turnover figures for the port of Gdarisk were 5.3 mil- 
lion tons in 1958, 5.2 million tons in 1959, and 5.9 million tons, in- 
cluding liquid fuel, in 1960. Not only did the quantity increase, but 
the quality of the cargoes improved as well, for out of the one 
million tons in excess over the turnover originally planned, only 
one half million were bulk cargoes, while the other half million 
were general cargo, timber and grain. 

Compared to Gdarisk, which is a natural port lying in the bed 
of the Vistula, Gdynia is an artificial port. It lies on the seashore 
and is advanced into the sea by means of piers and basins dredged 
in the mainland. Gdynia, which was built between 1926 and 1936, 
is at the present time the most modern and largest dispatch and 
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distribvtion port on the Baltic. In fact a German author testified 
to this during the war by giving Gdynia an excellent rating ”. 

The total area of the port in Gdynia amounts to 854 hectares, 
including 224 hectares of water surface. The depth of the water by 
the quays is up to thirteen metres, and the total length of the 
quays is 14,009 metres. 

Although Gdynia is not by nature a sea-and-river port, barges 
plying the Vistula arrive during the summer months to unload or 
take on cargo, for during this time of year the calm waters of the 
Gdarisk Bay permit the hauling of barges. Thus, for example, a con- 
siderable quantity of export sugar is brought to Gdynia from re- 
fineries operating on the banks of the Vistula and the Noteé. 

In 1960 Gdynia handled a total of 7.1 million tons of cargoes 
which are similar to those of Gdarisk, except for a greater increase 
in general cargo as Gdynia is the main Polish port handling this 
type of cargo. 

Although both ports provide all types of services, they have their 
specialities in practice as regards the cargoes they handle. Below are 
some figures for 1960 8. 


Types of cargo (in thousand tons) 
Gdansk Gdynia 


Total 5,914.0 7,062.9 
Coal 2,380.9 2,350.0 
Ores 787.2 1,146.3 
Other heavy cargo 187.9 89.2 
Grain 840.2 982.8 
Timber 378.1 9.2 
General cargo 959.0 2,017.7 
Liquid cargo 379.7 467.7 


The growth of Poland’s foreign trade and transit services required 
a network of regular ocean lines. This was made possible by the 
development of the Polish merchant fleet. In 1939 it had barely 





* Bolle, A. Hafenanlagen fiir Stiickgut-Umschlag, Berlin 1941, p. 78 
and 8. Bolle is responsible for the development of the port of Hamburg. 
* According to the monthly Technika i Gospodarka Morska, 
No. 2, 1961. 
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been able to handle 10 per cent of the freight coming from the 
country’s own customs area; today it handles 24 per cent of the 
total traffic of Gdarisk, Gdynia, and Szczecin-Swinoujécie. Regular 
services have been established between Gdansk and European, Near- 
Eastern and Far-Eastern ports. 


The port of Gdynia with its up-to-date quays, and its excep- 
tionally easy entrance from the sea, can handle ships that serve the 
longest lines — to the Mediterranean, North and South America, 
Africa and the Far East, including Australian ports. Gdarisk has 
similar facilities and serves the same sea and land routes so that 
shipping companies readily take on freight with an option to carry 
it to either port. There is a Cotton Arbitration Chamber and a branch 
of the Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade in Gdynia. 


The port of Szczecin has a different history from that of the 
other two ports, but some stages in the development of Szczecin 
and Gdansk show a marked similarity. Roth were booming trade 





centres in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, and both lost their 
leading positions under Prussia and the German Reich. Gdarisk 
ceased to be the main Baltic port (next to Liibeck) as early as 1793, 
when it was incorporated into Prussia; it did not regain its former 
status until 1920, when a frontier and a customs union were estab- 
lished with Poland. 


Szczecin was favoured by the Prussian government at the ex: | 
pense of Gdarisk throughout the Partitions (1772-1918); the port grew | 
in importance but declined later, in the period between the two | 


world wars, when it was cut off from its Polish hinterland by a polit- | 


ical and economic frontier. This shows how closely both Szczecin 
and Gdarisk are linked with, and dependent on, the Polish areas 
spreading along the Vistula, Warta and Noteé rivers. Szczecin’s 
traffic in 1938 amounted to some 8.25 million tons, yet only 60 per 
cent of that traffic was with foreign ports. The remaining 40 per 
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cent consisted of ships that plied to other German ports to by-pass 
the “Polish Corridor”. 

The port’s decline forced the city authorities to form a port 
community with the Prussian government which then subsidized the 
port generously. In contrast to Gdarisk and Gdynia, which are situated 
right on the sea-coast, the port of Szczecin lies 65 km. inland on 
the Odra River, from which a channel runs through Szczecin 
Estuary. Its position on a river which is navigable throughout its 
course for boats and barges up to 600 tons, makes Szczecin the main 
river port, not only for Poland, but for the South Baltic states as 
well, and permits it to play a leading role as transshipment port 
for the states in the Danube basin — Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Austria. 

Under the long-term plan for its development, the Odra River 
will be able to take barges of 1,000 tons and over. (Poland’s long- 
term plan for the development of the country’s waterways provides 
for a modern system of water transportation, but this goes beyond 
the scope of the present article). 

Apart from the connection by the Odra River, with Poland’s 
mining and industrial region in the South and with the neighbouring 
states, Szczecin is also a convenient railhead. 

Szczecin is Poland’s main transit port, especially as regards bulk 
cargo. It possesses a large industrial centre, including a foundry, 
a shipyard and a repair dockyard. There is a branch of the Polish 
Chamber of Foreign Trade in the city. 

The total area of the port in Szczecin amounts to 1,760 hectares, 
including 545 hectares of water surface. The depth of the water by 
the quay is 10 metres, and the total length of the quays is about 
15,000 metres. 

While part of Prussia Szczecin was denied ocean trade for po- 
litical reasons. There was plain discrimination against the port in 
favour of Hamburg; the Port Authority of Szczecin tried to com- 
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pensate this compulsory reduction in its share of German foreign 
trade and transshipments by increasing its coastal trade. Also the 
municipal authorities and businessmen in the city complained about 
the unfair treatment their port was subjected to, in memoranda sub- 
mitted to the Prussian government and various publications. All this 
yielded no results and Szczecin remained a port confined to European 
trade ¢, 

Swinoujécie, on the sea-coast is to Szczecin what Cuxhaven is 
to Hamburg, Bremerhaven to Bremen, and Hoek van Holland to 
Rotterdam. This port handles ships whose water displacement is too 
large for the channel leading to Szczecin which is only 9.6 metres 
deep. 

In 1960 the port of Szczecin, which is connected by a network 
of regular sea and rail lines with Europe and overseas countries, 
handled some 8,818 thousand tons of traffic — the highest figure 


in its history. Transshipments alone exceeded its total pre-war 


traffic. 


Types of cargo (in thousand tons) > 


1960 


Total 8,818.1 
Ores 1,674.4 
Coal 3,638.0 
Other heavy cargo 1,232.5 
Grain 370.8 
Timber 239.2 
General cargo 1,176.1 
Liquid cargo 427.1 


In view of the increasing tonnage of seagoing vessels, it has 
become necessary to redevelop Swinoujécie so that it can handle 
larger ships with a greater water displacement. The expansion plans 
for Szczecin include, therefore, the expansion of Swinoujécie. 


‘ Die Verwaltung und Bewirtschaftung des Stettiner Hafens in d@ 
Jahren 1923-40, Band I, Denkschrift der Stadt Stettin, 1940, and H. Herne’ 
Hafenabgaben und Schiffsvermessung, Jena, 1912, p. 1. 

* According to the monthly Technika i Gospodarka Morska, No. 4 
1961. 
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Although the two port complexes Gdarisk-Gdynia and Szczecin- 
§winoujécie each serve different sea and land routes, their hinter- 
land is roughly the same. A glance at the map shows that the 
routes to Szczecin and Gdarisk-Gdynia meet where the cargo is 
heaviest — in Silesia — and where the Moravian Gate connects 
them with the transit routes to the Danube states. 

The constant improvement in the type of cargo that makes up 
Polish foreign trade is shown by the volume of general cargo 
handled by Polish ports. In 1957, the total figure for general cargo 
transshipped in Gdansk, Gdynia and Szczecin, did not exceed 3 mil- 
lion tons; in 1959, it reached almost 4 million tons, and in 1960 — 
42 million tons. An important percentage of general cargo trans- 
shipments is transit trade. 

The following table shows the increase in cargo movements in 
Polish ports over the last 4 years ®. 


(In thousand tons) 
Total of which Transit 
1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 











IMPORTS 6,784 | 7,169 | 7,623 | 10,324) 1,993 | 2,052 | 2,562 | 3,355 


Gdansk 2,189 | 2,074 | 2,011 | 2,505) 425 240 249 362 
Gdynia 1,922 | 2,247 | 5,544 | 3,506 229 268 437 423 
Srezecin 2,673 | 2,848 | 3,068 | 4,313 | 1,339 | 1,544 | 1,876 | 2,570 


EXPORTS 6,466 | 9,171 | 9,848 | 11,540) 543 6ll 783 800 


Gdatisk 2,513 | 3,217 | 3,061 | 3,409 83 100 103 102 
Gdynia 1,852 | 2,747 | 2,805 | 3,557] 268 230 | 214 216 
Stezecin 2,101 | 3,207 | 3,982 | 4,505] 192 281 466 482 
Kolobrzeg oon — —_ 69 -- ~ — _ 


























From the table it can be seen that the division of traffic between 
Gdatisk-Gdynia and Szczecin-Swinoujscie follows a set plan, Thus 
the best use is made of the latter’s situation on the big water route 
(Szezecin’s traffic, along the inland water artery, comes to nearly 
15 per cent of that port’s total traffic), and the former’s on the 
sea-coast. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—. 


*For 1957-59, see table on p. 267 of 1960 Statistical Yearbook; 1960 
figures are taken from Technika i Gospodarka Morska, No. 2, 1961. 
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During the past 15 years, or rather between 1945 and 1959 
expansion of Polish seaports was limited. Plans for development 
had to some extent to rely on guesswork because of changes in 
Poland’s geographic and economic structure, and future trends in 
world trade could not easily be determined. It was felt during the 
first post-war years that Polish ports would be adequate to meet the 
needs of an expanding national economy after war damage had been 
repaired. During the first ten years, therefore, practically nothing 
was done beyond such reconstruction. Not until the beginning of 
1958, when the prospects of a growing future traffic became clear, 
did the plans for expanding the Polish ports materialize. 


Those long-term plans envisage an increase in the capacity of all 
three ports to handle transshipments, their adaptation to the 
steadily increasing tonnage, and a speedy, more efficient dispatch 
ef vessels and cargoes. This would enable Polish ports to anticipate 


rises in traffic and to earn a reputation for speed. The long-term | 
plan also envisages an overall increase in traffic for the 1960-15) 
period by 66 per cent. The increase in general cargo will & : 


113 per cent. : 
The rapid growth of traffic in Polish ports in 1960, together 


with the planned increase in Poland’s foreign trade, in the trade/ 
of the member states of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid| 
and the trade of these states with other continents, will make ‘i! 


necessary to revise the long-term plan for the period 1960-75, and 


move it forward to cover the period 1965-80. This would permi! : 
a thorough analysis of the situation in terms of the volume of cargo | 
to be handled and the present and future technical development 0} 

i 


the ports. 


The planned division of traffic in the Polish ports will be ™| 


these lines: Gdarisk — grain and timber; Gdynia — general carg’: 
both ports will also handle some of the heavy cargo. Gdynia * 
the leading general cargo port, handling not only Poland’s expor 
end imports, but also goods in transit, since its modern facilitie 
make it a base for the greatest number of long-range, regular oce# 
lines. Szezecin, because of its convenient Odra artery, is the ma 
port for heavy cargo, as far as internal, foreign and transit tra® 
is concerned. In addition, some of the timber and general cal 
travels via Szczecin. 
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Finally it should be noted that, unlike the period between the 
two world wars, when Polish ports predominantly handled large 
exports of coal, the proportion of imports to exports, due to changes 
in the structure of Poland’s foreign trade, is at present 0,8:1. This 
fact allows the best possible advantage to be taken of the two- 
way traffic in the ports, which, in turn, lowers the cost of sea 


transportation. 
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SCIENCE AS SCIENTISTS SEE IT 


Last February, some of Poland’s leading scientists were asked by 
the weekly Przeglad Kulturalny (Cultural Review) to answer th 
following questions: 

(a) what changes has science undergone in recent years? 








(b) to what extent have these changes influenced the methods of 
research, of training young scientists, etc.? 
(c) what are the prospects and dangers facing the diftere| 
branches of research? 
Almost all the domains of science are represented, from physic 
and chemistry to geography, history and sociology. ; 
Below are excerpts from some of the most interesting answer) 
on economics, history of law, physics, chemistry, and geology. 


Oskar Lange, 

Professor of Economics, Warsaw University; Vice President of th | 
Council of State; Chairman of the Economic Council. { 

There is no doubt that political economy (I mean Marxist iid 
economy which alone covers the whole field of socio-economic prob 
lems), its specialized branches and such other economic sciences 4 
statistics are confronted with new and important problems — whic 
they have already begun to tackle or which they will have to i 
the near future. 

Here there are two main types of issues: new developments 1 
capitalism and the economics of socialism. A third type of proble 
might also be mentioned which has arisen from the co-existen 
in the world economy of capitalist and socialist countries. But nov 
I am going to discuss only the political economy of socialism; th’ 
is the problem that interests us most and has the greatest practic 
significance in the management of our national economy. 
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The political economy of socialism is a new branch of econom- 
ie science — if only because the socialist system itself is comparatively 
new. That is why the political economy of socialism is only in its 
infancy, but a number of problems have already emerged and are 
now being discussed by scholars in all socialist countries. Among these 
issues is the maintenance of proper proportions in economic develop- 
ment — a basic problem in planning; another, the role played in 
socialist economy by the law of value and by prices. Finally, there 
is the question of economic incentives. In all these fields — which 
are closely connected with each other — certain achievements have 
already been made; some problems have been worked out, others 
are being investigated, and in a not-too-distant future we are likely 
to have some definite results. 

Then comes the development of specialized branches, such as the 
economics of agriculture, industry or trade, and of auxiliary eco- 
nomic sciences — economic planning, econometrics, or even what 
might be called the “fringe sciences”, such as cybernetics. 

Socialism, that is, socialist relations of production, make possible 
tational economic management, covering the whole of economic 
life in the interests of the entire community. But this possibility has 
to be made a reality, and this is where the condition of economic 
science becomes particularly important: on it depends the use made 
of these opportunities, in other words, the efficient functioning of 
the socialist economy. 

A major role in this field can be played by the new methods 
which are being increasingly adopted. We all know of the strong 
drift towards mathematics in economic research, which can be clearly 
observed in Poland, and has also appeared in the Soviet Union and 
a number of other socialist countries; it can be attributed to the 
tasks which socialist economy sets before science. We have to deal 
with such quantitative phenomena as the amount of production, 
costs, profits or prices, and it is clear that all these things simply 
ask to be expressed in strict mathematical terms. In some fields 
the mathematical approach is of particular importance; one such 
field is the forecasting of “autonomous social processes”, without 
which there can be no planning, such as the growth of the popula- 
tion or its age distribution. Such forecasting is made possible by 
mathematical demography. Another branch of economics which in 
my opinion belongs to this sphere is econometric research into the 





future trends of demand, particularly the dependence of demand on 
the national income. 

The theory of programming which is directly concerned with 
planning is another new method of economic research. A plan must 
meet two requirements. First of all, it must be consistent, without 
any contradictions, as, for instance, would be the case if we planned 
a development for certain types of production which would result 
in larger consumption of coal than the planned increase in its 
output.... Next, the plan must be optimal, that is, provide for the 
best results with the means available, or, to put it in another way, 
for the results to be obtained with the smallest possible outlay. 


As for the efficiency of planning, the main problem is that of 
effectiveness of investment — i.e. of the effect of investment on the 
increase of national income. Here again we need a partly mathe 


matical analysis of the various investment projects and their variants, | 


always bearing in mind the final effects and the means to be used. 
The proper assessment of these means involves the question of value 
and prices. 


All this adds up to what is usually referred to as programming 


or the use of new methods in planning and managing the socialist | 


economy. 

I have mentioned cybernetics. As a science it came into being 
without any reference to economic problems — as a study of auto 
matic machines, and also of automatic processes in living organisms, 


in biology. There is an analogy between, say, the automatic regula- | 


tion of temperature in the human body and some automatic 
machinery as used in industry — and this observation gave birth t 


a whole branch of science. which quite unexpectedly proved o | 


great significance for a number of important problems in socialist 
economy. 

The role of cybernetics can be best illustrated by means of the 
following example. Some time ago we were all discussing the se 
called economic model, centralization and decentralization. We know 
that, as a rule, socialist economy is and must be _ centrally 
guided. Without central guidance it would develop in a spontaneous 
manner and no conscious control over its advance would be possible. 
Thus we need centralism in our economic planning. On the other 
hand we also know that a certain measure of decentralization 
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is necessary in day-to-day management, if the economy is to be 
sufficiently flexible. During our discussions we tried to determine 
empirically, on the basis ‘of our experience, the right proportions 
between centralization and decentralization, and it appears that 
it is precisely in this kind of problem that certain scientific criteria 
are provided in the concepts developed by cybernetics. 

As a mater of fact, in the example I just mentioned, cybernetics 
gives a very simple answer: decentralization is necessary wherever 
the time needed for information to reach the Centre from the branches 
for this information to be turned at the Centre into a decision 
and for the decision to be sent back to the branches is so long that 
in the meantime irrevocable changes have taken place in the prov- 
inces and the decision comes too late. Two issues are involved here: 
the time taken by the flow of information, and the Centre’s capacity 
in turning information into decisions. 


That this is an extremely important problem was proved by the 
trouble we had before 1956. When at the end of the Six-Year Plan 
serious difficulties arose in economic management, attempts were 
made to remedy the situation by greater centralization. As a result, 
not only was there no improvement, but, on the contrary, the 
number of uncontrolled processes grew, because decisions came too 
late. 

This example shows the importance to socialist economy of the 
issues first put forward by cybernetics. It is true that we are still 
far from a systematic science of socialist management, from truly 
scientific methods of solving such problems as the optimal organiza- 
tion of the economy, centralization and decentralization, economic 
incentives, etc. But research into these questions has already been 
initiated by economists in the socialist countries and important 
achievements in this field can be expected soon. Let us put it like 
this: socialism is young as a system, and is only beginning to yield 
results. It has behind it a difficult period of construction, in con- 
ditions of economic backwardness, war destruction and post-war 
reconstruction. Of course it is only the beginning of a process — and 
one of the outcomes of this process will be the development of the 
science of economic management without which we cannot improve 
the economy or make full use of all the possibilities which the socialist 
relations of production provide, but which must be exploited by 
means of a deliberate, organized effort. 











As for the future development trends of economic sciences | want 
to make one essential reservation: I think that no general statement 
can be made which would be true of all countries. I know, for ex- 
ample, that in the Soviet Union discussion now concentrates on the 
system of prices: a scientific, rational system of prices as _ the 
foundation of all economic calculation and an instrument creating 
economic incentives. 

In Poland, I think the next few years will see the pre 
dominance of practical rather than purely scientific problems. I am 
thinking of the question of incentives. Not long ago we discussed the 
“economic model”, and, as a result, several organizational change 
were made. Enterprises were given a considerable degree of in- 
dependence, associations of enterprises were established to replace 
mere executive organs of the ministries. A new structure was 
set up: ministry — association — enterprise, and a corresponding 
system of investment on all three levels was introduced. Both the 
enterprises and their associations were given a wider margin of 
freedom in the field of investment; similar powers were granted to the 
local government bodies which were provided with a financial base of 
their own and entrusted with responsibility for local trade, industry 
and planning. We now have workers’ self-government and the role 
of the cooperative movement has been organizationally enhanced. 
Thus, very important changes have taken place as far as organiza 
tion is concerned. These must be now summed up and evaluated; 
we should take a closer look at them and see how they have worked 
out in practice. 

This is where the problem of incentives comes in, Organizational 
changes necessitated the introduction of a certain system of it 
centives to induce the individual enterprises to make the right us 
of their newly won freedom — or else this independence would # 
more harm than good. 

Briefly, these changes in organization must be synchronized wit 
the system of incentives, but in this field, even without scientifi 
analysis, just on the basis of daily experience, it is obvious that w 
are still facing serious difficulties. That is why the smooth blendil 
of organization and incentives will be, in my opinion, one of tl 
most important topics of theoretical and empirical study. 

Your last question concerns the qualifications of our economist 
and the system of studies. In my view the standards are high ® 
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both cases, as is amply proved by our economic publications and 
periodicals, such as Ekonomista (The Economist) Gospodarka pla- 
nowa (Planned Economy) or Przeglad Statystyczny (The Statistical 
Review). It is rightly felt that Poland is beginning to play a leading 
role in economic science, even though the language problem makes 
some of our achievements inaccessible to foreign scholars. 

But the proper use of these achievements is another matter. So 
far scientific research and practical economics have been much too 
loosely connected. Hence a tendency towards a peculiar dualism; 
on the one’ hand, practice makes no use, or no adequate use, of the 
help that science can give it, and on the other hand, theoreticians 
are often out of touch with practice. 

Despite these difficulties something is being done: for instance, 
econometric methods are being applied by the Planning Commission, 
the Ministry of Home Trade and the Ministry of Foreign Trade. It 
is in the cooperation between scientific research and practical econom- 
ic management that, in my opinion, the key to the problems con- 
fronting our economic science should be sought today. 


History of political and legal doctrines 


Konstanty Grzybowski, 
Professor of Constitutional Law, Jagiellonian University, Cracow. 


In my reply to your questions I wish to concentrate on one issue 
only: impediments in my own province, the history of political and 
legal thought. Here we must draw a distinction between the dif- 
ficulties experienced in one’s own research and those encountered in 
training one’s successors; the difficulties inherent in the actual con- 
dition of contemporary learning and those created by outside circum- 


, Stances — the social “ambiance” around the scholar. 


The first basic obstacle, which is the most difficult to remove 
or even partially neutralize, is the internal contradiction between 
the progressive specialization of science and the assumption that all 
things are interdependent. This problem is particularly acute in the 
case of a scholar who feels that the work of Karl Marx has been 
the most important step in the history of human thought since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. But to a certain degree it is 
true of everybody. Let me give an example: the historian of political 














thought has no real trouble in appreciating Copernicus’ importance 
to modern epistemology, or the effect of this on political thought. 
Darwin, too, will probably not find him out of his depth. But in most 
cases he will be quite helpless when he gets as far as Einstein or 
the latest theories of the “exact” sciences. And yet it is these 
sciences that have exerted a decisive influence on modern episte- 
mology, and through it, on modern political thought. Specialization 
and the consequent need for a very thorough education makes 
a scientific rendering of the interdependence of things more dif- 
ficult. The practical effects of some purely theoretical achievements 
of modern science have a dirett bearing on what are sometimes 
very remote areas of life, so that this interrependence has become 
much more involved. 


How are we to cope with this dilemma? We should start, I feel, 
by saying that it is the “humanist” who no longer understands the 
“scientist” rather than vice versa. (In support of this assertion, if 
I were asked to name the modern “humanists” who have influenced 
me most I would say Teilhard de Chardin, Whitehead, Heisenberg, 
Schrédinger, Oppenheimer — all of them “scientists”). In other words: 
the way out leads through a more profound “scientific” training. of 
all future top level intellectuals, that is, those with a university 
education. That is why more technical education seems the right 
solution. 

But then we are faced with another problem, that of increasing 
specialization. And here again it must be said that the modem 
school (I mean the secondary general education school without any 
division into “classics”, “humanities” and “science”) offers a higher 
standard of education to the future “educated man” than the school 
of the past but a lower one to the future researcher specializing in 
a certain branch of learning. It is not easy to train a historian of 
political doctrines if he knows no Greek, and it is impossible to do 
so if his knowledge of history is limited to what he was taught at 
school, if he has only a smattering of Latin and does not know 
anything about palaeography. My conclusion is: a future scholar 
does not even have a “general” grounding for his career if his only 
asset is a degree in his particular branch of study. He must also 
undertake a regular, systematic post-graduate study of other 
branches of science connected with his special field. He must not 
start work as a research fellow immediately after graduation, but 
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should, for at least one year, attend additional lectures and seminars. 
Despite the popular view that we take too long to train future 
lecturers and professors, I think that we are doing it too fast. The 
pewildering growth of human knowledge must surely require 
a lengthening of the period of study; we cannot stick to the 
traditional five-year course.... 

A few words about the difficulties experienced by the scholar 
in his own work. Here the main trouble is perhaps not the inad- 
equacy of contacts with foreign scientists, nor the insufficiency of 
travel, nor the meagre quality of imported books. Certainly, we could 
do with some more of all this, but a comparison of pre-war and 
post-war figures shows that the efforts made by the government 
in this field, financial and otherwise, are much greater today. Con- 
ditions for research are better in Poland today than they were before 
the war, although not yet as good as in France or Italy for example. 
The source of trouble lies elsewhere — in financial difficulties, and 
also, in the problem of equipment. By way of comparison let us think 
of a senior civil servant who has been asked to draft some law 
or decree concerning a complicated question and told to find the 
necessary material all by himself and at his own expense. This is 
what the scientist’s position is like. 


At the same time his work requires much more effort and 
preliminary studies than in the past. When writing on the history 
of political thought my 19th century predecessors dealt only with 
the “great thinkers”; their source material was limited, for so was 
their subject matter. But contemporary historians realize that the 
political ideas of great thinkers have an indirect rather than a direct 
influence. In the Middle Ages for instance, they reached the world 
through the preachers and poets; Le Roman de la Rose is as valuable 
a source of political thought as the writings of John of Salisbury, 
Savanarola is as important as Machiavelli. Later, the press became 
a powerful medium. The material began to multiply and required 
a continuously increasing concentration of research. At the same 
time there emerged the abundance and variety of views, as well as 
their sources; we can now understand why certain political doctrines 
are accepted by society in certain economic, social and political con- 
ditions. The scope of what is called a “political doctrine” reaches 
farther and so does the scope of what are considered the conditions 
of its growth. Thus we are back to our starting point: the greatest 








difficulty is the impossiblity of bridging the gap between progressive 
specialization and the growing understanding of the interdependence 
of phenomena. And the most important barrier in our work is the 
attempt to solve these difficulties by means of old methods which 
can be summed up in three words: quickly, cheaply, singlehandledly, 


Physics 


Leopold Infeld, 
Head of the Institute of Theoretical Physics, Warsaw University 


The science with which I am concerned is changing with lightning 
speed. Eleven years ago, on my arrival in Poland, there was only 
one chair of theoretical physics in Warsaw; now Warsaw alone 
has three research institutes, and the one at the University has as 
many as six chairs. During these eleven years it has trained some 
20 young scientists — doctors, docents or professors. This is only 
a partial reflection of the growing importance of theoretical physics 
in the world. 

This science is responsible for the formation of our view of the 
world; but it is born from experience. Since the end of the nine- 
teenth century we have been like blind men locked up in a large 
room and trying to find their way round by feeling the walls and 
furniture. Just as everything seems familiar they find a door lead- 
ing to another room which is still larger and even more oddly 
furnished — and they must start their exploration all over again. 
This finding of new doors never ends in science. In 1900 there was 
the quantum theory, five years later the theory of relativity, in 
1913 Bohr’s theory of the atom; now we have the theory of elemen- 
tary particles, quantum electrodynamics and many other branches, 
whose emergence may be likened to the finding of entrances 10 
unknown rooms. 

The late Schrédinger, one of the founders of quantum mechanics, 
once said that he felt like a man whose younger friends had 
suddenly begun to speak Chinese and who was vainly trying to make 
sense of what they were talking about. I am in the same position 
and so is almost every other physicist when talking with specialists 
in other branches of physics. As Bohr put it, a specialist is a mat 
who knows more and more about less and less. Unfortunately, the 
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present development of physics pushes us towards growing special- 
ation of this sort. I for one am now exclusively concerned with 
the general theory of relativity. 

What conclusions should the Ministry of Higher Education draw 
from all this? Nowadays work on theoretical physics can only be 
carried on in large research centres. It would take less than a year 
to paralyze the work of my Institute — just by sending its professors 
to some smaller universities where they would work by themselves. 
The Institute’s activities would soon grind to a halt... 

Thus the Warsaw Institute is doomed to thrive. There is no end 
to this growth as there is no end to the advance of theoretical 
phycics itself. It will develop ever more. 

Let us remember: we must move on, for those who stand still 
in theoretical physics are moving back with giant strides. We must 
invite foreign physicists to Poland and send our young and gifted 
scientists abroad (as a rule after they have received their doctorate). 
We must bear in mind that physics, more than any other science, 
has an international outlook and that scientific contacts bring people 
doser together and are an important factor in the service of co- 
existence and peace. 


Chemistry 


Michal Smiatowski, 


Professor of the Warsaw Institute of Technology, Director of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Physical Chemistry 


The discovery and introduction in the last ten or fifteen years 
of new methods of investigating the structure and properties of 
chemical substances have brought about far-reaching changes in 
chemistry. In all its branches, particularly in the chemistry of carbon 
compounds and solids, a great step forward has been made, which, 
apart from other important consequences, has also exerted a great 
influence on such questions as organization of research and the 
training of young scientists. 

It is a commonplace that even the most talented chemist cannot 
expect any results from working on his own. And this for many 
teasons: firstly, he is hardly ever in a position to attack the prob- 
lm from many angles with the right experimental methods — 
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as he will often have to; secondly, he is unable to keep pace with 
the steadily growing literature on his subject; and finally, he is 
seldom familiar with methods of higher mathematics and theoretical 
physics which must today be used in the quantitative interpretation 
of results. 


That is why really useful and valuable results will in the future 
be obtained only by teams of researchers, filling in each other's 
gaps and working in partnership on the same problem. This has 
been recognized in many countries where emphasis for some time 
has been placed on development of collective research. The old 
methods of individual research in chemistry and physics are slowly 
dying out everywhere. 


There is no doubt that the excessive individualism which is one 
of our national characteristics is hardly an encouragement of this 
process. Nevertheless, a number of our scientific centres have gone 
in for collective work methods — and their results keep improving. 


I feel, therefore, that if we are to secure the proper develop- 
ment of chemical sciences in the future we must provide the condi- 
tions for more research teams. ? 


It might be asked whether such delicate matters as the develop- 
ment of science can or should be influenced by administrative meas- 
ures. Certainly the problem is neither easy nor simple. But admin 
istrative regulations and their practical application may help create 
a favourable atmosphere for scientific advance, specifically, those 
regulations concerning the granting of scientific degrees and titles, 
the organization of institutes and chairs, the distribution of equip 
ment, etc. It seems advisable to introduce some sort of partnership 
in doctoral research (between theoretical and experimental scientists), 
as well as to reconsider the idea — which was given up a few yeals 
ago — of setting up university and inter-university research centres. 
It is also necessary to establish well-equipped measurements cet 
tres — if we want to eliminate the unfortunate practice whereby 
a laboratory has to buy a complete set of equipment even if # 
wants to carry out only a small number of special measurements 
like the man who wanted a glass of beer and bought a brewery. 
To help in the formation of such centres a special staff of highly 
qualified and well paid personnel should be built up in scientifit 
institutions. 
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Geology 


Walery Goetel, 
Professor at the Mining and Metallurgical Academy, Cracow 


The development of magnetic, gravimetric, seismic and electrical 
methods, used by geophysics for locating sub-surface deposits, is one 
of the main elements of the great transformation of applied geology 
in recent years. The electrical method is supplemented by the use 
of radioactivity and isotopes. Another branch of applied geology 
(sometimes described, less accurately, as practical geology) is 
hydrology. Its recent development is due to the fact that everywhere, 
including Poland, the volume of usable water resources is dwindling. 
On the other hand, the growth of housing and industrial building, 
and the difficulties involved in the erection of huge modern struc- 
tures have greatly enhanced the role of engineering geology. 


The growing connection between geology and economy has 
brought into focus problems of economic geology. The job of the 
prospecting geologist does not end when he has located a deposit 
and handed it over to the miner; rational and economical exploita- 
tion requires continued supervision by geologists — and this is 
the reason for the great advance of mining geology. The mounting 
difficulties in geological prospecting, due to the gradual exhaustion 
of rich and easily accessible deposits, have given rise to an intense 
development of those branches of geology specializing in research 
into deposits of coal, oil and natural gas, as well as of non-ferrous 
metals, chemical raw materials and rock minerals. Recently, there 
has been a growing need for close co-operation between geologists 
and. prospectors — and this will necessarily lead to the emergence 
of a new branch of geology. Another characteristic of modern 
geology is the necessity for exact determination and assessment of 
deposits. 

All these kinds of research have developed into separate branches 
of applied geology; their development is of essential importance 
for Poland. 

But in the field of the basic geological sciences as well there 
have been interesting changes in the recent period. Mineralogy 
makes wide use of crystallochemical and geochemical methods which 
ae particularly useful in solving problems connected with the 
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origin of deposits. In petrography emphasis has been on sedimentary 
rocks, particularly on research into loamy rocks, sedimentary ore 
and couls. In dynamic geology, there is an intense development of 
research into sedimentation, in historical geology of palaeogeography, 
and wider use of biological methods has been characteristic of 
palaeontological studies. 

In all these branches of geological research, particularly in 
applied geology, there has been a striking increase in the role of 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, whose methods are now being 
used in geology more than ever before. Generally speaking, the 
development of research and the fact that more and more i 
demanded of geology calls for a steadily growing precision of re 
search. It is necessary to use more precise instruments and appr 
ratus — and the lack of such equipment in our laboratories prevents 
us sometimes from carrying out certain types of research. We are 
for example, unable to make much progress in the interesting fiell 
of calculating the absolute age of geological structures — something 
of both theoretical and practical importance — because we have 
not proper machinery and instruments. Similarly, the still inadequate 
supplies of equipment for field work and drilling hamper th 
advance of some branches of study, particularly of geological geo 
physics. 

The results of the far-reaching changes that have taken plat 
in geological research in Poland are of utmost importance both fw 
theory and practice. The number of scientific publications — » 
much higher than in pre-war Poland — the abundance and excellet 
quality of geological maps published by the Geological Institute, # 
well as the numerous and usually very good textbooks for variow 
levels of study are all symptoms of the intense development of 
basic geological sciences. 

On the basis of these results research in applied geology has # 
in the last decades to important discoveries which proved extreme] 
profitable to the national economy. The discovery of huge, practical! 
inexhaustible salt deposits in the Kujawy region (which conia! 
potassium salts) was followed by that of the Tarnobrzeg sulpli 
deposits, one of the largest in the world, and, recently, by # 
finding of great quantities of copper ores in Lower Silesia. Impori® 
natural gas resources have been located in the sub-Carpathian © 
and the long search for bentonites and diatomites has at last be 
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cowned with success. Finally, research has been carried out into 
the size of previously known deposits which have proved to be 
richer than was thought in pre-war Poland. All this adds up to 
a really impressive picture of geological achievements in post-war 
Poland. It should be added that each of these discoveries means 
that a new branch of industrial production is developed and that 
new industrial centres are established, sometimes in areas that were 
economically underdeveloped before the war. 


This development of geological research has been partly due 
to the successful reorganization of science in Poland. The Polish 
Academy of Sciences has granted us a wide measure of support 
both in actual research and in the publication of results. A Central 
Geological Office has been set up as a supervisory body, and the 
largest institution — the Institute of Geology — has been con- 
siderably developed. Two centres training young scientists have been 
established in the recent period: experts in basic geological sciences 
are trained at Warsaw University and specialists in applied ge- 
ology at the Mining and Metallurgical Academy in Cracow. 
Planning and coordination of research have been entrusted to the 
Geological Sciences Committee of the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
and the recently established Institute of Geological Sciences of the 
Academy is responsible for long-term work on a vast range of 


| | problems. 
th for 


From this brief review it can clearly be seen that geology in 
Poland has an excellent future ahead of it. But apart from the 
two training centres in Warsaw and Cracow, it is necessary to 
improve geological studies in other educational institutions, partic- 
arly at the Jagiellonian University in Cracow and Wroclaw Uni- 


| Versity. The most important point in the field of education is to 


reintroduce geology in secondary schools. Its dropping from the 
curriculum was a serious mistake; as a result we have an absurd 
situation where geology, which is of basic importance to eco- 


nomic development and human life, is not taught in secondary 
schools. 


Another important point is better protection of mineral resources, 
including water resources; in some cases water must be considered 
aTaw material of primary importance. This problem has for some 
time been receiving increasing attention from scientists all over 
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the world. The pioneer role of Polish science in this field should be 
emphasized. 

The whole range of problems connected with the protection 
of mineral resources has been the province of the Institute of Nature 
Conservancy of the Polish Academy of Science, as well as of the 
State Nature Conservancy Council which held a special conference 
on the subject as early as 1956. A training centre in this field 
is to be set up at the Jagiellonian University. 

The development of scientific work on these problems will mean — 
the introduction into geology of a new trend of research, of tre 
mendous economic importance for the future of mankind. 
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\ GREAT: PROJECT 


Krzysztof Wolicki 


In Poland’s current Five-Year Plan (1961-65) there will not 
only be an absolute increase in investment, but also larger returns. 
The two main objectives are to eliminate present disproportions in 
the Polish economy with emphasis on developing raw material and 
power resources, and to continue the modernization of industry and 
the raising of its technical standards, particularly in the chemical 
and machine-building branches. (In 1965 these two industries are to 
comprise 31 per cent of existing industrial capital, as compared with 
27 per cent in 1960). Particular importance is attached to the develop- 
ment of complex projects with the most modern technical equipment 
and high power capacity. The Turoszéw coal and power combine in 
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south-western Poland on the Polish-Czechoslovak and east German 
border can serve as a good example. 

This project was started in 1959, and it is expected to go into 
operation in 1962. The combine is to be continously expanded and 
in 1966 will turn out 20 million tons of brown coal yearly andj 
possess 1,400 MW of installed capacity. A 400 MW power plant is 
to be opened in Turoszéw as early as 1962. The new Turoszéw power 
stations will help to make up shortages of electricity in Poland. 

The Turoszéw project is unique among Poland’s major industrial 
undertakings for it is really neither an industrial combine in the 
full meaning of the word, nor simply a mining basin, but comprises 
characteristics of both. 

The former was a typical element of earlier long-term plans, 
for instance the Lenin Iron and Steel Works in Nowa Huta, the 
chemical combine in Oswiecim and the Gdarisk Shipyard, and of 
course will not disappear completely from investment programmes; 
but in the sixties the “basin” type investment will dominate in- 
dustrial planning. A project of this sort helps in the all-round 
industrial development of a given region, being based on the mim 
ing of one principal raw material. The first such project, the Tarno- 
brzeg sulphur basin on a narrow strip of land between the Vistula 
and San rivers in Central Poland is already in operation. A copper 
basin in the Glogéw-Lubin-Legnica area of Lower Silesia is to be 
developed and construction work will soon be in full swing. The raw 


material deposits in these areas will make them the largest sulphur | 


and copper producing centres in Europe. Mention should also be 
made of the Konin brown coal basin, where the construction o 
power plants and chemical factories is in constant progress, There 
are also other industrial basins, of less importance. 

The Turoszéw combine as it exists today already shows signs of 
becoming an industrial basin. Not only have 12,000 million zlotys 
(around 300 million dollars) been sunk into its construction, but i 
is also spread out over an area covering one half of Zgorzele 
District; and a considerable proportion of the total outlay (abou! 
15 per cent) is assigned for supplementary investment projects it 
the surrounding areas. These will not be of the traditional type 
because Zgorzelec District has enough housing accommodation fot 
a considerable proportion of the new residents, and the introduction 
of modern production methods and a high degree of automation wil 
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greatly reduce manpower requirements. (For instance, the old mine 
employs 2,600 workers, whereas the total employment figure for the 
whole combine will not exceed 6,200. This means that 3,300,000 zlo- 
tys have to be invested for each additional worker). The Turoszéw 
project, because of its geographical location, will be an economic 
boost to the western parts of Wroclaw and Zielona Géra Voivod- 
ships. Under German administration these territories were under- 
jeveloped and treated only as a source of timber. The small towns 
that have survived from those times show to what an extent this was 
a depressed area. Turosz6w with its electric power supplies will be 
of tremendous help in the further economic development of the 
whole of south-western Poland. Wroclaw and Opole Voivodships 
already contribute 12 per cent of the total industrial product of 
Poland, and can boast of the highest productivity in agriculture. 
All this stands in glaring contradiction to west German revisionist 
propaganda. 

The Turoszé6w combine is also an example of the advanced stage 
that economic cooperation between member countries of the Council 
of Mutual Economic Aid has reached. Some of the capital equipment 
is delivered on credit terms by the Soviet Union and the German 
Democratic Republic, and will be later repaid in goods and raw 
materials. Czechoslovakia has helped in building the Turoszé6w water 


system. 


By the end of 1961 construction work on the Turoszéw project 
will have reached its peak, both in terms of the amount of building 
going on, and the number of building workers employed. Sociologists, 
who have been working here, will publish their preliminary find- 
ings in January 1962. Their conclusions should lead to more 
rational organizational methods for construction teams in the future, 
not only in Turoszéw but also in industrial projects elsewhere. 

My personal observations are therefore of a purely provisional 
nature, and that is why I would rather describe the problems than 
give suggestions for the future. 

I have already mentioned that the number of men in the con- 
struction crews greatly exceeds that of future production employees. 
During 1962 and 1963, when construction work will be at its 
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highest level, there will be more than 10,500, whilst the nun 
of people employed in the combine itself will never be more ¢ 


6,200. This is an important new development. Previously some @ 


4 


our largest investment projects, like the Iron and Steel Wom 


in Nowa Huta, for instance, kept on the entire construction crew, 


were then trained to run the works. This, in fact, did not involul 
a change of trade, since most of them, because of the primitiy 


building methods used in Nowa Huta — in comparison with f 
Turosz6w project — were unskilled workers, who had come strai 


from the surrounding villages. On the other hand, the 34 con 


struction enterprises working on the Turoszéw project are 


highly-specialized and the skilled worker is the basic manpow 


element in construction work which ranges from the building 
drainage tunnels used in mining, to water-dams, chimney condenss 
and conveyor belt systems. Besides, because of the very efficie 


organization of work on the Turoszdéw site, learnt from past mistake 
and experience, the composition of the crews continually ange 


since each construction enterprise, after completing its assigned j 
is immediately followed by another. 


This is the result of the widespread use of modern buildi 


equipment, and has very diverse sociological consequences. 7% 


process of integration, which in Nowa Huta started during the act 
construction work, is thus delayed here. The usual methods 
organizing work, education, and cultural life on large indust® 
projects must be completely reshaped and adapted to utterly ¢ 
ferent conditions: in Nowa Huta young peasants had to be 
how to live in an industrial city; here the problem is to ensu 
that older skilled workers can continue the kind of life they % 
used to, away from their homes and families. In other words, 
Nowa Huta had to adjust the workers to a higher social scale, 


rosz6w has to avoid a decline in standards. It is not only a ques f 


of earnings, though such a problem exists, since the financial mot 
behind the decision to take up work on a distant construction 
must be different for a young peasant and for a qualified fa 
man from the town. All Turosz6w workers, as a result, ree 
20 per cent bonuses on top of their normal wages. Much @ 


Building operations in Turosz6w ore spread out over half the District 
photo: St. Cwiertniak 
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traditional (in conditions of extensive industrialization over the past 
_ 10 years), though equally interesting and complicated, problems arise 
' in the sphere of relations between the Turosz6w combine and the 
3 surrounding area. The experience of the past ten years has shown 
» that even minor negligence or delay in the economic development 
| of the surrounding area is bound to bring major economic and 
"social losses; new large-scale industrial projects located in an area 
‘lacking the necessary infra-structure have done more social harm 
“than good as they result in over-population, overcrowded flats, 
‘additional strain on existing municipal facilities and services, de- 
'terioration of agriculture through the lack of manpower, and the 
appearance of all sorts of “middlemen” and speculators preying upon 
the incapability of the area to cope with growing demand. It is 
true that not all these mistakes of the past have been completely 
avoided in Turosz6w. As I have mentioned before the project 
has its special intermediate character; one of whose results 
is that demand (in this case for power) has surpassed investment. 
Therefore the preparatory stage had to be cult back. Nevertheless, 
the area surrounding the Turoszéw project has been much better 
and more efficiently developed and prepared than has been the case 
on similar projects in the past ten years. 

An analysis of money circulation in the Bogatyn area, in which 
the Turoszéw project is located, shows the following basic trends. 
(The project was started in 1958. Data for the first half of 1961 
doubled). 


(In millions of zlotys) 


Population’s incomes 1958 1961 


Wages, payments from the Work Fund 110.5 309.8 
Pensions, family allowances 12.2 25.9 
Sale of farm products 12.6 17.6 


Payment for services and non-farm products 
from the private sector 1.0 3.3 


Drawing on saving accounts 5.1 21.4 
Bank loans to individuals 0.8 1.4 


In five years these giants will be extracting 20 million tons of brown 
coal annually photos: Wiestaw Prazuch 
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Population’s expenditures 1958 1961 
Spending on goods * 96.5 202.8 
Taxes 2.8 43 
Spending on services * 3.7 6.3 
Increase of money in saving accounts 4.1 25.3 
Repayment of bank loans 1.0 1.4 


Even this elementary analysis is sufficient to show that whilst the 
expanding network of shops is capable of coping with growing 
demands, service facilities are evidently unsatisfactory. An increased 
effort is being made to remedy this alarming situation, and the 
district’s network of services is to be increased two and a half times 
over the next three years. The area is well supplied with consumer 
goods, which in itself can be considered a success, but there is 
still an acute shortage of doctors and other qualified personnel and 
an excessive number of the already mentioned speculators. 

The housing problem has been coped with satisfactorily. Good 
housing accommodation was available in the area, with an index 
of 1.27 persons per room — one of the best in Poland; only ‘/s of 
the workers’ hostels are of the barracks type, the rest being blocks 
of flats only temporarily adapted for hostel use; moreover, housing 
development schemes (5,200 new rooms in the current five-year 
plan) and general renovations have been efficiently carried out. 
New supplementary investment projects over the next two years 
will help to solve the area’s present fresh water shortage and lack 
of medical facilities (a new hospital is to be built). 

All the above mentioned facts, plus the already developed 
network of transport in the district, give reason to believe that the 
period when the surrounding area suffers rather than benefits from 
a large industrial project has been cut to a minimum. Nevertheless, 
two very complicated problems remain to be solved: work for 
women and the intensification of agriculture. 

The inflow of temporary workers has changed the demographic 
structure of the district in the productive age-group (between 19 
and 60) and the present ratio is 78 women to every 100 men. The 


* About ‘'/s of the combine’s construction crew lives outside the 
Bogatyn area. 
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construction crews which are mainly composed of people from the 
adjoining areas, will leave the Turoszéw project when it is put into 
operation. Nevertheless, probably some 2,000 young men will choose 
to work in the combine itself. They will want to settle down for 
good, and most of them will marry girls from outside the district. 
So a serious problem is bound to arise, that of employment for 
women, for whom the combine cannot provide jobs. One must also 
consider the inevitable modernization of the area’s sole large factory 
employing predominantly female labour — the Bogatyn cotton mill. 
There are another 3 or 4 years in which to relieve such difficulties, 
but the decision where to locate new investment has to be taken 
soon. 

Finally, the problem of agriculture. In 1959, 190 farmers in the 
district asked the authorities to take over parts of or even their 
entire holdings (in 1960 the figure dropped to 68). In 70 per cent 
of the cases the motive behind their decision was the lack of man- 
power resulting from the exodus of young farm workers to the 
Turosz6w construction site. These were the first clear signs of an 
already mentioned danger. Fortunately, the appropriate action was 
taken, and today, thanks to a proper purchasing policy and new 
investment, the intensification of agriculture in the area is clearly 
under way. For an investment project, though it is a drain on the 
manpower resources of the countryside, also creates an additional 
market for vegetable and animal products. The results are already 
apparent in animal breeding and fruit growing. There are twice as 
many fruit trees as four years ago, and the number of pigs has 
risen from 11,400 in 1959 to 13,600 in 1961 (data from the June 
census), and of cattle from 14,100 to 18,400. Yield of basic crops has 
gone up from 15 to 18 quintals per hectare (1 quintal per hectare = 
89.5 Ibs per acre). After the completion of certain major irrigation 
projects in 1962, we can also expect a considerable increase in 
vegetable production for which the Turoszé6w project provides 
a practically unlimited market. The large-scale emigration of farm 
workers to industry has been arrested by the increase in farm 
incomes. During 1960-61 the majority of the new Turoszéw con- 
struction workers have come from other parts of the country. 

In this article I cannot go into a number of equally important 


problems, such as the expansion of vocational training facilities 
(there is already a mining and power trade school in Turoszéw). 
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Nevertheless, what has been mentioned provides some idea of the 
complex social and economic conditions of an area which for cen- 
turies has been just another insignificant spot on the map. The 
construction of the Turoszéw project and the development of the 
adjoining area will not only bring an additional 1,400 MW of power 
capacity, and 20 million tons of brown coal yearly, but can also 
serve as a model for the even greater and more complex investment 
projects of the next ten years. 
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MAN OF MANY PARTS 


The author of the story we are printing is not one of those 
people whom it is easy to sum up in a short biographical note. This 
poet, short story writer, novelist, politician, journalist and diplomat 
is hard to classify and pigeon-hole in the usual way of literary 
criticism. Nor can one discuss Putrament in purely literary terms: 
his work is inseparable from his personal fortunes, his ‘commitment’ 
and the part that he has played in the political life of the last thirty 
tempestuous years. 

Born in 1910 into a family environment that was far removed 
from left-wing or revolutionary traditions, he made his début as 
a promising poet in the early thirties. While a student at Wilno 
University he became associated with a young group of left-wingers 
whom the social and economic slough of pre-war Poland pushed into 
the arms of the revolutionary movement. A fictionalized account 
of this milieu, which was to produce many of the revolution’s leaders, 
culminating in the notorious political trial of 1937, was given in 
Putrament’s novel, Rzeczywistosé (Reality) published shortly after 
the war. 

Just as closely connected with his personal experiences and con- 
temporary history was his second major novel, Wrzesie (September), 
published in 1952. In this he tried to paint a panoramic picture of 
the unforgettable days of September 1939, when the military and 
political structure of Poland crumbled beneath the concentrated 
oslaught of the Nazi armies. Putrament had fought this backward, 
socially disrupted Poland, but its defeat at the hands of an outside 
enemy was a crushing blow. 

Putrament spent the war in the Soviet Union, where he took part 
in the organization of the Koéciuszko Division of the Polish Army. 
He served with the Division in the campaign that drove the Germans 
out of Poland and brought the country liberation. From this period 
tome the short stories of Swieta Kulo (Sacred Bullet!) and some 
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poetry. They convey very faithfully the atmosphere of the war years, 
whose bestiality was tinged with the exaltation of historical change 
and great expectations. 

After the war Putrament, with his usual energy, plunged into 
political work as a journalist and later as a diplomat in 1945-59 
(Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland and Ambassador to France). 
On his return to Poland he was General Secretary of the Writers’ 
Union and was elected to the Sejm. His many duties, however, did 
not interrupt his writing. 

The books mentioned above are political in the extreme; but 
their main virtue is not so much the incisive analysis of social and 
‘political processes but the zest and vitality. The best passages in his 
work are those in which his earliest and truest experiences come 
to life, which is why war themes have always stimulated him. But 
there is also present in the whole of his prose a remarkable feeling 
for the beauties of nature. 

It is this world of nature and man’s close community with its 
life, which often seems so remote and strange in our times, that 
forms the subject of Putrament’s latest book, Arkadia. Published this 
year it came out at the same time as a volume of memoirs entitled 
Pélt wieku (Half-Century), and the story printed below is taken from 
it. Thematically it may be regarded as marginal to the rest of 
Putrament’s work. But as one of the critics rightly observed: 
“Despite appearances there is no gulf between Putrament the pub- 
licist and Putrament the sensitive reporter of nature”. In both roles 
Putrament shows the same zest and vitality; he is primarily a sen- 
sualist whose main strength lies in his sensibility and power of 
observation, whose main charm is the protestation of life that 
pulsates in all his books. 
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TWO DIRTY TRICKS 


Jerzy Putrament 


Everyone who dropped in to see me after looking round the lake 
but before casting a line, thought it in place to commiserate with 
me over the poor fishing prospects to which I was doomed. My 
catches had, in fact, been extremely modest, so I nodded my head 
unprotestingly when visitors went into raptures about their fishing. 

But when one of them, P. the writer, not only sympathized, not 
only exulted over his own successes but even suggested that I join 
him I could stand it no longer and decided to leave my tiddling 
misery behind, if only for a day, and try some real fishing. 

P. was working the Mamry Lake. He was well in with the 
people there: the previous year he had published a book about 
the fishing crews and won himself universal popularity among the 
fishermen of Wegorzewo, the local village. We drove through the 
Woods round the stream Krutynia, past Mragowo, clean and quite 
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attractive; near the small town of Ryn we crossed a number of 
largish rises. Here we had an extensive view over peat-bogs, small 
woods, hillocks, and scattered orchards. The country was very like 
central Brittany, melancholy, even bleak, but beautiful. 

Throughout the journey P. boasted of his Mamry fisheries. He 
claimed to know every nook. He was ecstatic about the pike. The 
bream and perch, too. He knew of a shallow in the middle of some 
lake where two-pound perch simply fought among themselves for 
just any bait. 

I listened to him open-mouthed. With each story I automatically 
pressed on the accelerator. Faster! Faster!! 

We came to Wegorzewo. We found P.’s friends. They were very 
nice and lent us an impressive-looking flat-bottomed boat. P. sat 
at the oars. We spent a long hour making our way through the 
Wegorapa Lake. 

It was a sunny August day. At last we reached Mamry. It was 
rather ugly — compared to our lake. The near shores were un- 
interesting, the further ones invisible. 

We pushed on a few hundred yards and moored near the shore. 
We cast our lines. “What do you get here?” I asked P. but he was 
incapable of giving an articulate answer, preferring to smile myste- 
riously. Perhaps he was simply tired by the rowing. 

Half-an-hour: nothing. Then we each caught a small perch. 
On our lake I would have thought it beneath me nat to throw 
them back. But here? We had come a long way and had had a long 
wait. Another half hour. Nothing. 

P. rested and made another suggestion. On the horizon there 
was the outline of an island. “There,” he pointed, “that’s a gold- 
mine.” 

I agreed to this all the more readily since P. was doing the 
pulling. I was pulling too — a spinner. Admittedly this is against 
the rules but I had a premonition that nothing was going to bite 
anyway. It turned out that I must have second sight. 

There were two islands really, both surrounded with thick clusters 
of reeds. We stopped there. After quarter of an hour there was 
a bite — a sprat of sardine dimensions. Then there were two more. 
The biggest was all of eight inches. 

P. was not satisfied. We moved to another place. Here at least 
the situation was perfectly clear. Absolutely nothing. 

The beautiful sunny day was ripening arond us. The lake was 
silent. It should have been pleasant if it was not for those cursed 
fish or rather their absence. P. is a very conscientious host and 
felt that the Mamry Lake was a reflection on him as if it was his 
own doing. He apologized the whole time we kept moving. Without 
the slightest effect. 

A few hours later we saw a boat about half a mile away. Then 
another close by it. Fishermen with a trammel. We were so demor- 
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alized by our lack of success that we seized this chance to throw 
in the towel, and decided to pack up our rods and see how they 
were getting on. In any case it was time to think about getting back. 

We reached the fishermen at just the right moment — when they 
were beginning to pull in their trammel. In addition they recognized 
Pp, — these were the heroes of his book. They waved and shouted 
greeting. If they had only been critics... 

We stopped and watched. The enormous net slowly emerged from 
the greenish-blue turbid water. After a few feet of clear net, came 
the glitter of sprats — just as they should be, one on top of the 
other, 10-inchers. 

“Ah, there’ll be fish and chips from this lot,” said P. 


Then the skipper who had been hovering round the wings of 
the net in his mobile little dinghy began whacking the water 
vigorously with his oar. Something splashed: it was a pike which 
had tried to go over the net. He had asked for it and dived back. 


The net was closed, its wings came together and formed a single 
criss-crossed fabric. The tension rose with each second. What would 
be in this bag? These few final moments would clinch the hours 
of work that had gone by: had they been wasted or not? would 
they bring a profit? Here one could see how much of the poker 
player there is in each fisherman. The cards had been dealt. What 
would there be? A flush? Perhaps a full house? Or at least a pair 
of jacks? 

This time it was only a pair, at least from the professional’s 
point of view. For me it was a magnificent flush of pike. 

Before that there had been some large breams (two-pounders, 
large for our times at any rate) which seemed strangely out of 
place in this harvest of sprats. Then a splendid black eel unwound 
itself from the mass in the toils, followed by two medium-sized 
(about three pound) pikes. 


Each drew from me loud shouts of appreciation. And when 
something bluish-gold sparkled I began to dance with joy in the 
boat and clapped with gusto. 

It was a beautiful tench, all of five pounds. These fish, ungainly 
a they might look at first glance, seem to be made for sculpting. 
The roundness of their shapes, their superior design, their propor- 
ton — as opposed to the deformities of the eel which is too stringy, 
and the crucian which is too humped — always evoke in me 
a purely aesthetic excitement. 


After this the water became turgid as several people plunged in 
at once to haul in part of the net; the troublemaker was struck 
with the oar and one of the crew pulled it out by the eyes — 
apike which must have weighed at least 15 pounds, 

This was the high point. It’s a long time since 1948 when R. 
taught two twenty-five pounders with a spinning tackle in a single 
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afternoon on a nearby lake. In the years since then we have pulle 
nearly everything out so that even this seemed an event. 

Then the net came in. There was a pile of sprats and a doz 
or so large, deeply green perch, real hunchbacks weighing over two 
pounds. They were extremely appetizing, as I did not fail to remark 

However I had not realized the consequences of my enthusiasm 
IT had not appreciated the power of the printed word in general 
and belles lettres in particular. When P.’s heroes had shaken th 
net out, the skipper, who was sorting the fish, suddenly tossed ove 
to us the eel and the splendid tench and two pikes and three perch 
I immediately started to assure them that my tributes has bee 
purely platonic. But they would not hear of it. 


At this moment a cutter came up. We secured our boat to it and 
climbed on to the roof of the cabin. From here we could at las 
see the sun-filled beauty of the lake, the hills in the far distance 
clumps of tall firs, golden stooks of rye on the slopes. Even the 
chimney of some factory did nothing to spoil the view; it seemed 
no bigger than a splinter. 

There were a few more people on board. They seemed to b: 
in good, even excellent spirits. The cutter spead along, the wave 
were high, the swell a deep green. And that sun! “Look, what they'r 
up to.” One after another they stripped off their clothes, poised 
stiff and upright and disappeared with a splash. They surface 
somewhere in the wake, caught hold of the dinghies that wer 
strung out behind the cutter. They shook the water off and wavei 
their arms, and then returned to the roof of the cabin. Their spirits 
were still excellent but a little changed. They started to urge w) 
on. Somehow we did not feel like it. 


We enteered Wegorapa. This lake is too narrow for a caravat| 
like ours. The wave had the unfortunate anglers sitting under ever 
alder bush scurrying for shelter. We said a cordial goodbye to oll 
benefactors. 

In the local bar P. and I knocked back a stiff drink apiece. A 
this moment an idea came into our heads prompted by some dev 
inside us. 

Before setting out for the Mamry Lake we had made extravagat 
claims, both at his place and at mine, about the prospects her 
Both our audiences had included a number of doubters. There w# 
Fedek, for example: not content with treating me like a fishi 
novice, he nowadays hardly ever appears in our Nida lodge. 

The conclusion was simple: this was our fishing haul and 00 
some charitable donation. I talked it over with P. and we split ¥ 
the fish. I took the pike, one of the perch and that golden-gree 
marvel. 

It was evening. A shower had fallen in our woods about # 
hour earlier. It was warm and the woods were as fragrant # 
in June. 
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I left P. and went home. It was dusty and about a mile away 
not a single drop had fallen. 


My friends were eating supper. Unfortunately Fedek was not 
among them. But there were a couple of visitors to make up for 
it I made my entrance. Faces, flushed in the lamplight, turned in 
my direction. I lifted the pike. It opened its mouth on cue. There 
was a general “aaah!”, also on cue. 
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Then I pulled out the perch. This time the enthusiasm was even 
more spontaneous. Specimens like this are hardly ever seen in 
“our” lake. There was a stream of questions: How had I caught 
it? what bait? 


I did not answer. Instead I reached for the golden nugget. This 
time there was a stampede. The diners leaped up from the table, 
rushed over to me, examined the fish, weighed it in their hands, 
and looked into its mouth as if it were a horse. 

There was no dodging the questions. 

“Quite simple,” I replied, “spinning. For two hours there was 
nothing, then this,” jerking my thumb at he perch. “Another hour 
and this fellow came along. He didn’t even put up much of a fight. 
P. says they were biting very badly for the Mamry Lake. I think 
so too. Then we had two more hours and not a tickle.” 

The visitors nodded. Piotrowski, the owner, courteous and 
sympathetic as always, even began to protest: 

“Why, two fish like these on a spinner — that’s not at all bad 
these days. And this one here, how about that?” 

Damn! I had not thought about that. I had never fished for tench 
and everything I had read about them seemed to have slipped my 
mind this minute. 

I stood smiling at him, my mind a blank. While I did so the 
boisterous enthusiasm of my greeting suddenly changed into 
a strained politeness. I sensed this and tried to make my tongue, 
which seemed to have gone on strike, say something, anything but 
now. At the same time I began to blush and stammer. 

“Yes, well you see... it was really very funny... I never imagined 
that a tench...” 

Everyone stared at me. My blush had not carried conviction. 

“I was sitting near the mouth of Wegorapy. And we were just 
preparing to leave. I cast my line and immediately forgot about it. 
Then I suddenly saw that the float had vanished.” 

I could see them smiling politely. They were extremeiy courteous. 
I realized what this meant. They no longer believed in the pike, let 
alone the perch. 

The hell with it, I pulled myself up. Details, details however 
inconsequential, however unconnected. In fact the more unconnected 
the better. 

“Did he put up a fight?” one of the guests asked out of politeness. 

“That’s just it, he didn’t,” I cried throwing caution to the wind 
“I was flabbergasted. A fish like that and he came to the boat like 
a calf to its mother.” 

“What bait? Redworm?” 

“Yes, and a miserable one at that. All chewed up. I had been 
trailing around in the water for two hours and I’d pulled out 
a dozen tiddlers on it.” 
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“What was the swim like? On the bed? Halfway down?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“You know, I didn’t even notice. I told you it was an absolute 
fluke. We’d been fishing elsewhere and I cast by the mouth just 
like that — to keep the line out of the way because we were 
packing up.” 

“Wait a minute, the worm was chewed up?” One of the guests 
asked with interest. “That’s curious. You get that with bream — 
they go for scraps. But tench?” 

Here the first ray of hope appeared. At last their polite dis- 
belief was turning into incredulity, unconcealed but nothing worse. 

“I would never have believed it!” I cried lyrically. “I turned 
round and there was no float. I wound in. It was as heavy as a post 
and stuck fast. I thought to myself: that’s it, 30 feet of weeds. I'll 
never forget this as long as I live. That moment, you understand, 
that moment. There was a whirl on the water and a flash of 
something golden. Then of course an outsize horse fly had to pick 
that moment to start buzzing round my nose. It settled behind 
my ear. I slapped at it and whatever it was dived... Then I saw 
what it was: a fish and what a fish! You can imagine how my 
heart was beating.” 

They were staring at me. I could see one or two of them hesi- 
tating. But one was already convinced. 

“Why not?” Piotrowski said. “It’s happened with tench.” 

“Were there any water-lilies there?” one of the waverers asked. 

“No,” I retorted, “that’s the funniest thing.” 

‘In clear water?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Piotrowski backed me up, “When a big fellow 
like that breaks out of his bed in a panic, say, well, he starts 


| looking for another shelter. And if he doesn’t find one in time 


and gets hungry then he snaps at anything that crosses his path. 
It’s quite normal.” 

“That horse-fly even bit me,” I cried. “There’s a huge boil come 
up behind my ear. Look!” 

I turned my ear towards them. They looked at it in turn. 

“No, there’s nothing there now.” 

“That’s lucky,” I shouted. “There was such a swelling I was 
frightened it might be poisoned. A girl I know in Warsaw was 
bitten by a spider. Just an ordinary spider. It came up in an 
enormous carbuncle. She spent weeks in bed.” 

People are funny. The horsefly and the boil and the spider tipped 
the scales. Their icy politeness disappeared; their scepticism gave 
way to a chorus of applause, now unqualified and perfectly heartfelt. 
They fingered the tench, praised my modesty, and most important, 
sneered at Fedek, who had been tramping round the lakes for 
Weeks on end without ever catching anything like this. 
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the tench and particularly of my abilities as an angler, I cut her 
short and in a hoarse voice made my confession: 

“It’s all a joke. I was given this fish.” 

An icy silence fell in the room. 

“What do you mean, ‘given’? Who by?” 

I told them. 

“What are you talking about?” one of the most doubting cried, 
‘How’s it possible? You were sitting in the boat, weren’t you, and 
the redworm...” 

“But there weren’t even any water-lilies,” I spluttered, shattered 
by the violence of their protests. 

“So what? Migratory tench often... At the mouth of a river...” 

“But we didn’t even stop there. A cutter towed us right into 
Wegorzewo.” 

“It’s impossible. You’re pulling our legs!’ one of the ladies cried. 
“That horsefly. There was such a swelling behind your ear?” 

“But you yourself said there wasn’t anything there.” 

“Well, of course, it has gone down.” 

In the end I managed to convince them a second time. They 
became cool and started yawning pointedly. 

I went to bed feeling soured. I realized that I had played two 
dirty tricks on these warm-hearted people. First I had gulled them 
into a delusion and then I had cheated them of it. In both cases 
I had behaved like a cheap egoist. First I had wanted to show 
| off in front of them — what a lucky fellow I was, and then I had 
wanted to assuage myself — how decent I was. This later selfishness 
is really more malignant than the first. It is more virulent, more 
unnatural, more dangerous. A toadstool is a danger only to the 
tripper. But the Death Cap Mushroom can take in even someone 
who knows the woods well, since it is very like the real thing. 

It is a peculiarly sanctimonious business cleansing one’s conscience 
at the expense of one’s friends. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 


Illustrations by 
Jan Samuel Miklaszewski 
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FROM A SELLER’S 
TO A BUYER’S MARKET 


The changes in Polish home trade during the past few years ca 
be summed up as a transformation from a sellers’ to a buyer 
market. A situation in which demand outpaced supply in almost 
every branch has now been reversed. 

There are a number of general economic causes behind this 
change. In the immediate post-war years, when the whole economy 
of. the country had to be rebuilt, limitations in consumption were 
inevitable; consumer goods had to give way to the requirements 
of expanding industry, agriculture, building, public services, educa- 
tion etc. In time, however, these restrictions ceased to be necessary. 
The growth of industry and agriculture and expanded foreign trade 
allowed certain changes in the division of the national income. This 
in turn made it possible to pay due attention to consumer goods. 

Only five or six years ago foreign visitors to Poland were struck 
by the poor shop-window displays, by the scarcity of goods in the 
shops, the crowded restaurants and snack-bars and the frequen! 
queues waiting to buy articles in high demand, such as watches 
cameras, good-quality woollen materials, washing machines ané 
bicycles. It is obvious that this state of affairs did not make fo 
good or modern service in the shops. 


Wooing the Customer 


One of the best indications of the changes in the supply of oo 
sumer goods during the past few years is to be found in the sale 
figures. In 1955 the retail sale of shoes amounted to 22 million pai 
by 1960 this had risen to 35 million. During the same period ti 
sale of refrigerators rose from 2,000 to 53,000; washing machine 
from 30,000 to 540,000; cameras from 33,000 to 148,000; motorcyde 
and mopeds from 30,000 to 155,000; of bicycles from 225,000 © 
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690,000 and of wrist-watches from 205,000 to 1.5 million etc. The 
market for some goods has already passed saturation point so that 
sales are even falling off. This is particularly true of bicycles which 
reached their peak sales in 1959 but are now less in demand with 
the rising purchases of motorcycles and mopeds. 

The rise in quantity has been accompanied by improved quality. 
With stocks of goods in factories, warehouses and shops rising and 
customers claiming a wider choice in price, quality and fashion, 
manufacturers and distributors found themselves with what was 
for them a new problem: the problem of demand. Recommendations 
made by economic leaders to widen the range of goods and to 
improve industrial design began to bear fruit. 

As if by magic, electric heaters, automatic switches and centri- 
fugal driers appeared in washing machines; simple household 
equipment became increasingly mechanized; the toes of shoes 
lengthened and shortened in keeping with the latest demands of 
world fashion, and clothing manufacturers turned out “sacks”, balloon 
skirts and “trapezes” with a versatility which it would have been 
difficult to imagine a short time ago. Even so, mass-produced clothes 
do not keep pace with the changing fashions of foreign markets; 
but it is still a tremendous improvement, and clothes and footwear of 
the more exclusive quality keep fully abreast of world fashions. 
It is significant that the bazaars, where foreign clothes were once 
sold, are now dying a natural economic death. 


Teams of industrial artists keep in touch with the latest trends 
by visits to Paris, Rome and other European capitals. Technical 
institutes have developed production of non-crease, sanforized, moth- 
proof and non-iron fabrics and the shops are stocked up with 
“elana”, the Polish equivalent of terylene. Polysterene, polyethene 
and all their variants are now the rule among household goods. 
A whole series of frozen and processed foods in modern packaging 
have been introduced into the market. These are but a few of the 
recent innovations. 


> 


Organization, Mechanization, Modernization 


Expanded production of consumer goods has been accompanied 
by the opening of new shops, the number of which rose from 132,000 
in 1955 to 160,000 last year. The first self-service shop was opened 
in 1957; today there are 3,000 of them, almost 10 per cent of the 
total number of food shops in the towns. Within the next five years 
this type of store will handle almost half the retail food trade. The 
first supermarkets are soon to be opened. 

It is no accident that a model of the 2,000 sq. m. supermarket 
how being built in Warsaw was reproduced in L’Architecture 
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d’aujord’hui, alongside the American pavilion at the Moscow Ex- 
hibition and a projected cosmic station on the Moon (!), as one of 
the most interesting of European architectural designs. This building 
can be taken to symbolize the changes in this country’s trade. Five 
years ago there would have been no economic justification for 
a building of this type and it would have stood out in painful 
contrast to the remaining network of shops. Today this is not the 
case. 

Thanks to new production of mechanized installations and equip- 
ment for shops and store-rooms, foodstuffs are sold frozen, while 
such things as mechanical washers and sterilizers, and infra-red 
cookers have speeded up restaurant service. Shopping has been made 
easier by an extension of the hire purchase scheme, phone-ordering 
facilities and home-deliveries. 

The increase in trade turnover has had a stimulating effect on 
advertising. Shop window displays have become more attractive, 
town centres are bright with neon lights and both the outside and 
interiors of shops have been smartened up. 


Theory in the Lead 


These outward changes are a reflection of the transformations 
which have taken place in the internal organization of Polish trade. 
The former rigid system by which goods were distributed to 
wholesalers and retailers in fixed amounts has given place to a more 
elastic method by which trading institutions have a freer choice in 
the stock which they accept and in the producers from whom they 
order it. The list of goods centrally accounted and divided among 
voivodship distributors has now shrunk from several hundred to 
something over twenty. 


This improvement in the size and quality of retail trade has 
only been achieved through intensive development of knowledge 
about the economics, organization and technique of trade. Much 
has been learnt through international exchange of information with 
both socialist and capitalist countries. There have, for instance, 
been lively contacts between Polish and Scandinavian trading co- 
operatives, and Polish institutions have been in touch with French 
organizations such as Credoc, Institut de Recherches et d’Etudes 
Publicitaires, Fédération Francaise de la Publicité, etc. 


Still Far to Go... 


Many of these achievements will probably strike the reader 
unfamiliar with Poland as not worth mentioning. No opinion should 
be formed, however, without taking into account the position from 
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which the post-war trade of this country started. Insufficient and 
out of date in 1939 it then suffered catastrophically from the war 
and was hindered in its recovery by the economic conditions of 
the first post-war decade. 

There are still shortcomings. The rise in supplies has not every- 
where kept pace with demand and there are shortages in some 
goods. For example, there are still too few cars, refrigerators, type- 
writers, while furniture, and the cheaper models of motorcycles are also 
in short supply. Some household goods are difficult to get, although 
this is due to a lack of flexibility on the part of the manufacturers 
in adjusting to market demand. A continuing shortage of capital 
investment and materials makes it impossible to expand the network 
of shops as rapidly as is required by the community, particularly 
in rural areas. 

The standard of Polish trade must be seen in perspective. It is 
only by comparison with the situation as it was ten, five, or even 
two years ago that one can pass judgement on the present state of 
affairs and envisage future possibilities. 


Andrzej Mozotowski 


SMALL TOWN TROUBLES 


Urbanization in Poland is progressing at a great rate. Industrial 
development and the territorial expansion of towns has led during 
the past ten years (1950-60) to a 47 per cent rise in the urban 
population. This growth is even more graphically indicated by the 
national census figures of the past forty years showing the pro- 
portion of urban population to the ‘total: 1921 — 24.6 per cent; 
1931 — 27.4 per cent; 1946 — 31.8 per cent; 1950 — 39.0 per cent; 
1960 — 40.1 per cent. 


A significant factor however is that while there is a vigorous 
growth in the population of large towns (with populations of over 
100,000) there has been no change, or even a fall, in that of small 
towns. The fall is primarily due to a partial exodus of population, 
particularly of the more energetic and enterprising elements. At 
the same time, as a result of the departure of the intelligentsia, the 
cultural and educational facilities in these towns have to some ex- 
tent shrunk, and particularly in 1946-50, there was a steady de- 
preciation of property. Recent years, however, brought a marked 
improvement: increased municipal and industrial investment, more 
restoration of buildings and a growth in the number of small 
workshops. This has in turn led to a rise in employment. 
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Even so the regression of dozens of small towns has not yet been 
checked and there are a large number of others where the popula- 
tion has not actually decreased but where it shows no signs of rising 
at a rate faster than the natural increase. In most of these com- 
munities only a very small percentage of the population is employed 
in industry and trades and it can be presumed that recession is 
almost bound to occur in a town where less than 10 per cent of the 
population are so employed. There are 367 such towns in Poland. 

What are the reasons for the fall in the population of small 
towns in a country where the process of urbanization is almost 
on a level with that in Canada, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. Research 
up to now has shown that the main cause lies in the fact that they 
have been deprived of their natural and traditional function as 
markets for the surrounding countryside, where the villagers sell 
their agricultural produce and buy manufactured goods. 

With the post-war changes in the economy of this country, trad- 
ing with rural areas now takes place at purchasing points on the 
spot, where durable consumer goods, agricultural machinery, 
fertilizers etc., can also be bought. This process is unlikely to be 
reversed; and it is the small towns which have suffered although 
their functions have not died out completely. They still are, and 
will probably continue to be, the centre of some trade and services. 

The diminishing trade in small towns is accompanied by a fall 
in the need for the services of their workshops. Repairs and over- 
hauls of agricultural machinery have been taken over by the State 
Machinery Centres with workshops usually in the villages. There 
has also been a recent increase in the number of private repair 
shops in rural areas, which is understandable in view of the growing 
use of agricultural machinery. This process has been helped by the 
widespread electrification of rural areas, which has in turn created 
a market for electric equipment and machinery. 


Considerable adverse changes are also taking place in manv- 
facturing functions of small towns. Local products are being ousted 
from the market by industrially-produced goods and all the peasants’ 
requirements from soap to clothing are met by this source, with the 
result that local handicrafts are dying out. Trades in the small 
towns nowadays provide to an overwhelming extent only services. 
The few articles produced by them are almost exclusively to private 
order and therefore expensive. The future of these workshops, 4 
a result, seems dim. The factories in the small towns, whether 
small-scale or centrally-administered industry, produce for the na 
tional market, and not just for local ones, except those turning out 
building materials, which in any case are usually situated in rural 
areas. 

What of the future? Some trends of production are dictated by 
the local natural resources of the small towns: chiefly building 
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materials, timber, foodstuffs and folk art. The optimal employment 
capacity of factories in small towns is considered by economists to 
be 200-300 employees, although this is not necessarily an upper 
limit. But bigger factories would involve a greater outlay of sup- 
plementary investments, particularly in the provision of municipal 
services. 


HALF-YEARLY BALANCE SHEET 


According to the official report of the Central Statistical Office 
on the execution of the National Economic Plan, the development 
of our economy in the first half of 1961 has on the whole been sat- 
isfactory. 

Industrial production during this period went up by 11.4 per cent 
compared with the same period last year, which means that it 
exceeded the half-year target by 2.7 per cent. All branches of in- 
dustry fulfilled their production plans, although there were some 
deficiencies in fulfilling the production plans of some particular 
articles. 

Particular industries differed in their rate of production increase. 
Production of capital goods was marked by a particularly rapid rate 
of increase — ranging from 10 per cent in the metallurgical industry 
to 23 per cent in the electrical goods industry (only the fuel indus- 
try showed a lower rate of increase, exceeding the figure for the 
first half of 1960 by only 3 per cent). The increase was much lower 
in industries producing solely consumer goods (between 7 and 13 
per cent). 

In spite of this marked overfulfilment of production plans there 
was no lack of basic materials, thanks to a more economical use of 
these in several branches of industry. 

A lot of trouble, however, was caused by an insufficient increase 
in power potential — the result of delay in the completion of new 
power stations. The situation was aggravated by the expansion 
of production in industries using large quantities of power. 


The higher rate of production increase of capital as compared 
with consumer goods which occurred in the first half of this year, 
teflects the tendency of the current Five-Year Plan to continue the 
tapid rate of industrialization and to create a solid basis for raising 
the living standards of the society by the end of this five-year 
period. This disproportion strongly influenced the structure of the 
consumption fund. 


However, even in this respect the situation was satisfactory, part- 
ly because of the successful agricultural results of the last year and 
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the good prospects for this year. Although the contract purchase: 
by the state of the four main cereals were 15 per cent lower that in 
the same period last year, the purchases of livestock increased re. 
markably (they were in terms of meat, 23 per cent higher that in 
the first half of 1960). This largely contributed to the better market 
supplies of this basic food. 

The volume of retail sales in the first half of 1961 was 10 per 
cent higher than in the same period last year. The highest rates of 
increase were in flour and vegetable fats and in leather shoes, tex- 
tiles, locknit goods, radio and TV sets, washing machines and re 
frigerators. 

If we take into account that production of consumer goods showed 
a much lower increase than that of capital goods, it is easy to se 
that the 10 per cent increase in consumption was the best that could 
be achieved. Foreign trade could not be of much help in this as 
its main task was to keep the balance between imports and exports 
of consumer goods. This was largely fulfilled as exports increased 
by 13.9 per cent and imports by only 9.8 per cent. 

The increase in consumption corresponded with an increase in 
incomes. The individual wages fund grew by 9 per cent in com- 
parison with the first half of 1960 and the peasants’ incomes from 
centralized purchases of agricultural produce, by 14 per cent. Two 
factors contributed to the growth: the 4.1 per cent increase in em- 
ployment and the 4.9 per cent increase in the average wage. This 
latter was mainly the result of greater working efficiency. 

There are not enough data to calculate the increase in the standard 
of living for the first half of 1961 (for one thing the index of the 
movement of retail prices is lacking) but the very fact that the 
average wage in the socialized sector grew to 1,703 zlotys per month 
indicates a certain advance. 

The high increase in peasants’ incomes, though unaccompanied 
by an equal increase in consumption, did not disturb the balance 
of money circulation as the peasants spent the excess on new i 
vestments and greater purchases of capital goods; brick deliveries, 
for instance, increased by 47 per cent compared with the first half 
of 1960, those of cement by 30 per cent and of tar-paper by 7 pe 
cent. Supply of agricultural machinery showed an even greater i» 
crease. Consumption of artificial fertilizers rose by 5 per cent and 
the supply of plant protecting agents by 68 per cent. The money 
market kept its balance as there was an increase in savings of 2,600 
million zlotys — or 18.2 per cent of the total. 

These satisfactory production results of the first half-year creat 
ed conditions for a fairly harmonious realization of investmen 
plans. There was a 14 per cent increase in investment outlays, ® 
comparison with the same period last year, and new plants wet 
put into operation in due time. 
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Value of Total Production of Socialized Industry 
Monthly Average 1955 = 100 
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Average Gross Earnings in Socialized Industry and in Socialized Building 
and Assembly Enterprises 
Monthly Average 1955 = 100 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Polish Industrial Plants 
for Indonesia 


The Polish Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Dr Witold Trampczynski 
visited Indonesia in August. He 
took part in talks on the develop- 
ment of economic cooperation 
between Poland and Indonesia. 
As a result, an agreement was 
signed to supply Indonesia with 
complete industrial plants, in the 
years 1962-65. 

According to the agreement 
Poland will deliver machinery 
and equipment for a cement 
plant, a passenger wagon factory, 
a carbide factory, steel works, 


a cast iron foundry, a factory for 


the chemical processing of wood 
and a coal mine. The total value 
of these deliveries is estimated at 
120 million exchange zlotys 
(30 million dollars). These goods 
will be supplied under an 8-year 
credit agreement, at 2.5 per cent 
interest yearly. 

A protocol was also signed 
providing for further extension 
of mutual trade relations, in both 
exports and imports. 

It was also decided to con- 
tlude an agreement on scientific 
and technical cooperation in the 
near future. The representatives 
of the Indonesian government 
asked for Polish experts from 
various technical fields and for 
geologists. Poland’s trade rela- 
tions with Indonesia started just 
after the latter had gained in- 
dependence. The first agreement, 
valid’ till 1957, was signed as 
tarly as June 1951. The next, 





signed in 1958, is still in opera- 
tion. So, Polish-Indonesian trade 
relations are now ten years old. 


During these years both ex- 
ports and imports have developed 
well. Our exports, which in 1961 
will reach about 60 million ex- 
change zlotys (i5 million dollars), 
consist mainly of investment 
goods and there was a partic- 
ularly rapid increase last year 
when Poland started to supply 
Indonesia with ships. The ships 
which Polish shipyards build 
yearly for Indonesia have a ca- 
pacity of 900 to 10,000 DWT. The 
complete shipyards which Indo- 
nesia ordered in Poland are now 
under construction. So, among 
goods supplied by Poland the 
first place (about 50 per cent) is 
occupied by investment goods 
and the next by durable con- 
sumer goods — primarily textiles. 
Our imports from Indonesia in- 
clude such valuable goods as 
rubber, leather and copra. The 
trade between Poland and Indo- 
nesia represented 30 per cent 
of all Polish trade with Asia’s 
non-socialist countries in 1960. 

The prospects for further 
development of Polish-Indonesian 
trade relations are favourable. 
The agreement signed in August 
provides good conditions for a 
large increase in Polish exports 
of complete industrial plants and 
for a future growth in the num- 
ber and variety of goods imported 
from Indonesia. 

Their interest in Polish sup- 
plies is linked with the new 
eight-year economic plan (1961- 
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69) which is now being prepared 
by Indonesia. 

As far as Polish imports are 
concerned, besides rubber, which 
will remain the most important 
product imported from Indonesia, 


STATISTICAL DATA 


and agricultural goods and food- 
stuffs (copra, palm oil), we will 


be interested in imports of 
Indonesian ores and non-ferrous 
metals, the extraction of which 
has been started there. 


Housing Conditions in Poland 1950-1960 *) 


TABLE 1 


Number of dwellings, rooms and their occupants 



































1950 1960 
4 Index 
in thousands 
Dwellings (excluding space not used 
for dwelling) 5,921 7,039 - 120.3 
Rooms 13,679 17,243 128.1 
Occupants of separate household units 9,224 11,032 119.6 
Occupants of collective households 
(students’ hostels, boarding schools, 
children’s homes, religious houses 
etc.) 378 581 143.4 
Occupants of provisional accomodation 
(attics, basements etc.) 240 93 38.7 
TABLE 3 
Number of people per 100 rooms 
1931 1950 | 1960 
Total 268 - 175 166 
In towns of over 100,000 inhabitants 162 154 





*) Based on the preliminary results of the 1960 Census. 
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The rise in the number of dwellings, rooms and their occupants in towns 





Towns 


Dwellings 


Rooms 


Occupants 
Rural districts 
Dwellings 


Rooms 


Occupants 





100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 





and rural distriets 


1950 


} 


i 
} 





1960 
In percentages 


144.9 
447.7 
146.5 


102.5 
109.14 
102.6 


The increase in the number of dwellings and rooms in the towns between 
190-60 was due not only to increased building but also to changes in the ad rin- 
istrative areas (the creation of new towns and urban settlements). This also led 
to a growth of the urban population, apart from the natural increase and migra- 
tion movements. Comparable data within the present administrative boundaries 
are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 








Towns 


Dwellings 
Rooms 
Occupants 


Rura] areas 


Rise in no, of dwellings 


” ” ” ” 


» 9» 99 », rural population 


rooms 





1950 1960 
In percentages 
100 131.5 
100 134.7 
100 133.3 

100 11 
100 1180 
10 




















Waldemar Swierzy: posier for 
Children's Welfare Exhibition 
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safety 
(“Watch cut, your head isn't 
rubber’’) 
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INTELLECTUAL ROMANTICS 


An exhibition of Polish posters opened 
in Warsaw in August as the first in the 
series “Polish Art since the War”. 

The poster is now one of the leading 
branches of Polish art. Its rapid develop 
ment has come about in response to the 
needs of social, political and cultural in 
stitutions, above all the theatre and th 


film. But important as this economic a 


surance has been, it has hot been the 
decisive stimulant; the patrons have always 
left the artist with an almost complet 
freedom in choosing his means of expre- 
sion and even encouraged him to & 
periment. 


Last year when a Polish artist wa 
awarded the Prix Toulouse-Lautrec at the 
Versailles Festival, Raymond Sid, one of the 
jury, said: “There are several excellent 
artists in Poland who suffer less than ther 
French colleagues from commercial hand: 
caps and this can only help the qualify 
of their work.... In any team competitio 


Poland would run away from all othe} 


challengers.” 


It is difficult to arrange the kinds of 


Polish poster into neat compartments. Bi 
despite the variety of artists and style 
there is a distinctive general mood whit 
some are inclined to give the somewh# 
grandiose label of “the Polish pos 
school”. However there is some justificati# 
for this claim, and I would group & 
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following as the characteristic features of 
the “school”’. 

An aggregation of experience: this is 
one of the values which have transformed 
what might be called an isolated manifesto 
into a continuity of systematic statements. 
The first products, which completely broke 
away from tradition, were not wasted but 
became the foundation of a solid and 
durable edifice. In the poster, there have 
been none of the gaps, inconsistencies, 
miscarriages or backtrackings of other 
branches of art. 

Neoromanticism: this feature was first 
seen in the Chopin posters of such artists 
as the late Tadeusz Trepkowski, Henryk 
Tomaszewski and Roman CieSslewicz. For 
all their economy of expression and sim- 
plicity of composition they have a strong 
emotional undercurrent; this is a neo- 
romanticism peculiar to an age of rapid 
mechanization. Film posters such as The 
last Stage (Tadeusz Trepkowski), Lenin 
(Franciszek Starowieyski), Les Enfants du 
Paradis (Julian Patka), Mother Joanna of 
the Angels (Waldemar Swierzy), The Man 
Upstairs (Stanislaw Zagoérski) and the Chopin 
series are perhaps the most characteristic 
examples of this romantic approach. 

Intellectualism: this is the most un- 
deniable and perhaps the most valuable 
achievement of the Polish poster. The film 








and theatre poster has more than ever 
become a kind of review. The artists seem 
to be passing their personal judgement on 
the subject of their poster. They are not 
merely concerned with it as an advertise- 
ment but with drawing the attention of 
public opinion to what they feel are the play 
or film’s commendable artistic and ideo- 
logical qualities. In this way the poster, apart 
from its advertising function, is also helping 
to shape the tastes of the public. This 
intellectualism has not restricted formal 
Means of expression; on the contrary, it has 
widened their range and given a fresh depth 
to the emotional undertone. 


intellectual romantics 
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SPIRIT OF ROMANTICISM 


During the last two 
years, 76 historical build- 
ings in the Mazowsze prov- 
ince have been restored. 
The old palaces of mag- 
nates have been rebuilt 
and converted into mu- 
seums, schools, cinemas, 
rest houses and cultural 
centres. Following the 
Revolutionary Movement 
Museum in the palace of 
an industrialist at Zyrar- 
déw, a Museum of Roman- 
ticism has been opened at 
the Krasinski hunting 
lodge in Opinogéra. The 
lodge was built in the first 


Tadeusz Babicz: travel poster 


quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury for Zygmunt, the 
poet, by the famous 
French architect Viollet le 
Duc as a present from 
his father, Wincenty. It 
was considerably damaged 
in both the world wars, 
and its restoration began 
in 1958 on the initiative 
of the inhabitants of 
Opinogoéra. 

The Opinogéra Museum, 
the first regional centre 
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of its kind in Poland, was 
formed on the suggestion 
of the Society of Lovers 
of the Ciechanéw Region, 
under the patronage of 
the Adam Mickiewicz 
Museum in Warsaw, whose 
director, Prof. Adam 
Mauersberger. also arrang- 
ed and selected the ex- 
hibits. 


“*There are no great works 
of art here’, he said, ““We 
have purposely not made 
such a collection on the 
principle that the purpose 
of the museum was to 


convey the spirit of a 
period which was the 
golden age of Polish 


poetry. This spirit is best 
expressed by little things, 
that made up the every- 
day life of the period.” 


SYNTHETIC ARTERY 


A remarkable operation 
was performed recently, 
in which a man who had 
been involved in an ac- 


cident, had an artery of 
elana, a synthetic wool 
fibre, grafted. The opera- 


tion was performed not 
in clinical conditions but 
in a sudden emergency 
late at night in a small 
local hospital at Brzeg in 
Lower Silesia. The patient 
has now fully recovered. 
The elana artery adapted 
quickly to the human 
organism. 


LILIENTHAL MEDAL 


The Lilienthal Medal 
awarded every year by 
the Fédération Aéronau- 
tique Internationale (FAI) 
for outstanding achieve- 
ments in glider sports, 
went in 1960 to Miss Pela- 
gia Majewska, the holder 


of several world records. 





A multiplicity of styles is another distin. 
guishing feature of “the Polish school”. Ex. 
pressionist tendencies combine with a puritan 
use of paint; surrealism, cubism and the 
various kinds of non-figurative art mingle 
perfectly: with throwbacks to the past — 
fin de siécle echoes, Victorian oddities and 
“antique” engravings. Added to this, in- 
creasing use is being made of the letter 
as an integral part of the composition. 

While retaining its lucidity and direct- 
ness of expression, the Polish poster has 
at the same time considerably widened the 
horizons of the avant-garde. The artist 
has so many means of expression at his 
disposal that he can comfortably satisfy 
both his artistic ambitions and convictions 
and the requirements of a mass audience 

A review of the many hundreds of 
posters is out of the question; there are 
among them so many excellent works that 
to single out any of them would be an 
injury to the others. Yet several artists — 
Stanislaw Zamecznik, Henryk Tomaszew- 
ski, Franciszek Starowieyski, Julian Palka, 
Waldemar Swierzy, Jan  Lenica, 


as the most truly representative of “the 
Polish poster school”, 

From this list I have purposely left out 
those artists — certainly talented — whose 
work has strayed too far towards the lurid 
and purely graphic to fit into the picture 
I have outlined. It is interesting that this 
taste for the theatrical seems to leave no 
scope for feeling; their work, however 
formally excellent, can often be called 
posterish. Whereas it is the great achieve 
ment of the Polish artists that they over 
come the sterility of the conventional at- 
vertising placard creating a kind of anti 
poster. 


From a marginal place in Polish art i 
the pre-war period the poster has at 
vanced now to a leading position. For this 
reason this rather special field of artistic 
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pursuit is very popular and widely ac- 
claimed in Poland and the critics devote 
to it much space. 


Stanislaw Ledéchowski 


HUMANISM AND MUSIC 


Here is an unusual man, of a type only 
existing in an age when art has become 
the primary social problem, taking on even 
a political significance, or at any rate an 
intellectual one. Let it not be thought, 
though, that Zygmunt Mycielski is an anach- 
ronism — on the contrary, he is a source 
of delight to all of us who believe that any 
human activity devoted to the disinterested 
pursuit of creative art is of fundamental 
significance in the history of our planet. 

Mycielski is fully alive to the reality, 
the truth and the momentous significance 
of art. He is not only a composer and 
a writer on musical topics (one might al- 
most say simply “a writer”) but also 
a philosopher of art. 

His apparently haphazard notes, so far 
collected and published in two volumes, 
fall into a mosaic pattern of brilliant 
colours, the expression of a mature philo- 
sophical system. It is a system which con- 
cerns the very essence of art and the 
psychological links between art, other dis- 
Ciplines and the whole web of human 
existence. 

The most important thing about Myciel- 
ski is his awareness of the significance 
of the artistic issues of our epoch, which 
without doubt he regards as a_ turning 
point in history. It is an epoch of “muta- 
tion”, not only in art but in all human 
concerns, 

Mycielski is of course neither the first 
for the only person to have seen the rela- 
tionship between the changed conception of 
the reality of art and the splitting of the 
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(drowing 


Mycielski 
by J. Zebrowski) 


Zygmunt 


15 MINUTES WITH 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Leopold Stokowski, while 


in Prague, gave a_ short 
interview for the Polish 
Ruch Muzyczny corre- 
spondent. 


— When shall we see 
you again in Poland? 

— Next May. I shall be 
conducting in Katowice 
and Lublin. I have picked 
Katowice because I con- 
sider the Katowice Polish 
Radio Symphony Orchestra 
the best in the country. 
My parents come from 
Lublin, so this choice was 
motivated by personal sen- 
timent. It is possible that 
I shall also appear in 
Warsaw, but I must admit 
that Cracow is one of my 
favourite towns. That is 
why I love being in 
Prague, it always reminds 
me of Cracow. 


— Have you any Polish 
works in your repertoire? 
— Szymanowski’s Fourth 
Symphony and his Stabat 
Mater. This is wonderful 
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music. And of course 
Chopin’s works for piano 
and orchestra, and Luto- 
slawski’s Musique funébre. 
— When did you last 
conduct a Polish work? 
— The Musique funébre 
last year in Texas. 
— How was it received 
by the American audience? 
— Very warmly indeed. 
— Now a strictly private 
matter. In the programme 
note it says that you were 
born of a Polish-Italian 
family, but from what I 
have just heard it appears 
that both your parents 
were of Polish descent. 


— People write all sorts 
of things in concert pro- 
grammes. My mother and 
father were both Polish. 
My father in his youth 
was a bitter opponent of 
the Tsarist authorities, and 
many of his _ activities 
were severely punishavle 
in those days. He was 
always on the run frorn 
the police, and was even- 
tually forced to leave the 
country. He came to 
Britain, where he met and 
married my mother, also 
a Polish immigrant. 


PARIS, JUNE 18, 1961 


Students from all over 
the world are to be found 
at the Cité Universitaire 
in Paris. Representatives 
of all these national 
groups met on June 38, 
1961 at a Garden Party of 
the Nations. The Polish 
stand here contained a 
display of film and tourist 
posters, Polish folk art 
exhibits, decorative tex- 
tiles, books and  period- 
icals, records of folk 
music, and sculpture. 
There was also a _ film 
show of newsreels and 
documentaries. 


atom or the exploration of the cosmos. He 
however singular and admirable in his wigh 
to “rescue” the most important aspect 
artistic activity — its humanism. 


In the preface to his last book, Notathi” 
o muzyce i muzykach (Notes on Music ang 
Musicians), Mycielski wrote: 


“The much-discussed disinterestedness in 
art is not an indifference to its role and 
working or to its meaning for the public 
it is rather the creative artist’s complete ™ 
absorption and confidence in his work. It 
never an indulgence in experiment for if” 
own sake. ¥ 

“The curiosity of the artist is differen 
from the curiosity of the scientist. TM 
former enters into the very heart of & 
processes which decide our common fate, © 

“An artist must reside in his native 
climate, which he finds in his own inne 
world — it is only there that he can fed 
free enough to communicate to others the 
truth which he has unravelled from hig” 
own experiences and from his participation” 
in the common lot. Any means of com-_ 
munication become proper when he call 
impose order over them and select them” 
All means are then easy and _ straighh 
forward since art is dependent on th : 
ability to choose and to arrange.” 

These words provide a key to his — 
and not only his — conception of col 
temporary music and all those attempt” 
which irritate or disturb us. i 

Mycielski admits that all means are } 
proper and any speculation possible “as 
long as it is brought to life by an influence 
beyond the speculative”. The philosophy 
of art as propagated by Mycielski is in fac 
a philosophy of interference — the inter 
ference of “inspiration”, “heart”, “expres 
sion”, or, more tritely, of humanity. He cal” 
accept all the trial methods and exper 
ments of all the “schools” of contemporaf 
music on condition that their sincerity 3” 
assured by the presence of man in the § 
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Film poster by Jan Lenica, which won the first prize at the Versailles 
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creation. Mycielski believes that an artist 
must be wholeheartedly involved in the 
quest, the discovery and the confirmation 
of truth. 


It may be that in this the writer comes 
dose to existentialism; on the other hand 
his philosophy succeeds in laying bare 
many of the secrets of contemporary music. 


The figure of Zygmunt Mycielski now 
stands in the foreground of the musical — 
and not only musical — life of this country. 
By a fortunate coincidence his first-class 
Notes on Music and Musicians was pub- 
lished almost at the same time as the score 
of his Polish Symphony, which stands out 
among Polish contemporary music with its 
beautiful composition line’ and unaffected 
poetry and has already gained a permanent 
place in the repertoire of our symphony 
orchestras. Mycielski has maintained a cer- 
tain traditional element, as he has also done 
in his great cantata The New Mazowsze Lyre, 
tecently performed in Warsaw and Cracow. 
In the cantata Mycielski has confirmed his 
feputation as a true lyric composer, in spite 
of the fact that the oratorical tone of the 
cantata would appear to contradict this. 
At the same time his Second Symphony, 
still unknown in this country and differing 
widely from his other works, was awarded 
the Grand Prix at the Prince Rainier Com- 
petition in Monaco. Such a distinguished 
ternational award came at a decisive mo- 
“Ment in his career, as if to underline his 

y into maturity. 


| His activities have led to his now being 
arded as both an outstanding composer 


writer, and this, together with the 
of his intriguing personality, has 
him a paramount position in Polish 
®, a culture of which he is both the 
and a distinguished propagator. 


Jaroslaw Iwaszkiewicz 
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POLISH FILMS AT TOULOUSE 


The French press con- 
tains an increasing num- 
ber of appreciative men- 
tions of Polish films. 
These are now being 
shown in almost all 
French towns with con- 
siderable success. 


Recently a Polish Film 
Week was organized by 
the Ciné Club de la 
Jeunesse de Toulouse, ac- 
companied by an ex- 
hibition of film _ posters. 
It was very well aiuended 
by the _ students, and 
articles about film  pro- 
duction in Poland appear- 
ed in the local press. 


The University of 
Toulouse held a poll to 
pick the ten best posters. 
The prizes were offered by 
the Polish Consul in Tou- 
louse. 


CUBAN DANCERS 


The Dance Company of 
the National Theatre of 
Cuba began their Polish 
tour with a concert in 
Warsaw. From there they 
visited Szczecin, Kolobrzeg, 
Ostr6éw Wielkopolski, and 
Leszno. 


The mixed programme 
of the Cuban group in- 
cluded a magnificent solo 
performance of drumming, 
the Yamba, Columbia and 
Guaguanco dances, the 
ballet suite Yoruba, and 
La Rebambaramba, an 
evocation of the 1880 car- 
nival in Cuba, arranged by 
Ramiro Guerra. Presented 
with verve and imagina- 
tion, they provided a 
fascinating picture of 
Cuban folk art that 
captivated Polish audi- 
ences. 
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Tadeusz Makowski: 
Two Children and a Dog 


MAKOWSKI'S DIARY 





“Cher Monsieur, I want 
to tell you that I wish 
to die for you. I give you 
my heart for always. It 
is with you. I greet you, 
and embrace you with 
my whole heart. Yours for 
ever — Angéle Crapoli.”’ 

The letter is written in 
faulty French. The paper 
bears traces of tears and 
dirty finger marks. This 
is the only love letter 
that survived in the cor- 
respondence of Tadeusz 
Makowski. It was written 
by a little Italian girl, 
whose family were the 
painter’s neighbours in the 
Rue Vercingetorix in Paris. 
Angéle was chosen by 
Makowski as his _ first 
model. She posed for him 
often, and many of her 
portraits are to be seen 
in his children’s cycle. 

Makowski never read 
Angéle’s letter. She wrote 
to him in October 1932 
when the artist was al- 
ready mortally ill. He died 
on November 1, and had 
been unconscious for the 
last two weeks. The letter 
Was preserved by Jerzy 
Gérecki, the great grand- 





CICERO GOES UNDERGROUND 


Born in Cracow in 1905, Kazimierz Ku- 
maniecki has been for nearly thirty years 
Professor of Classical Languages at War- 
saw University. An eminent scholar, trans- 
lator and writer, he is a member of the 
Presidium of the Polish P.E.N. Centre, 
His major works include the Polish render- 
ings of Thucydides and Vitruvius; critical 
and annotated editions of Andrzej Frycz 
Modrzewski’s Opera Omnia, and the Rhetu- 
rica of Callimachus (Filippo Buonaccorsi, 
an Italian humanist living in Poland) — 
a work which was previously unknown; 
and two important books on antiquity: 
Historia kultury starozytnej Grecji i Rzymu 
(A History of Greek and Roman Civiliza- 
tion) and Cyceron i jego wspdlczesni (Cicero 
and His Contemporaries). 


Professor Kumaniecki’s current concern | 


is an edition of Cicero’s De Oratore. “I am 
preparing it for Teubner’s in Leipzig,” he 
tells me, pointing to the pile of photographs 
on a bookshelf near his desk. “These are 
all photostat copies of the manuscripts of 
this work. Since the fifteenth century there 
have been innumerable editions, but none 
of them fully satisfactory. Thus the whole 
work must be done once more. I have 
already selected eight basic manuscripts, 
from the ninth fifteenth centuries, in- 
cluding two — a Vaticanus and another now 
in the library of Cornell University — which 
have so far not been given the attention 
they deserve. It is a very painstaking job; 
I must compare every page of the text 
and note all changes and modifications. 
The work will take two or three years. 


“How did I first become interested in 
Latin? Well, I’ve been in love with it since 
early childhood. I began to learn it a 
school when I was eleven, and was at onct 
fascinated by the logic and musical beauty 
of this language. The year after I took up 
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Greek but did not like it at first; I thought 
that nothing could be more wonderful than 
Latin. In the end, however, I came to love 
Greek as well, particularly Greek literature. 
I read a great deal and also wrote in 
Greek — although my doctor’s thesis on 
Virgil was written in Latin.” 


“Did your father, Professor, who was 
an eminent jurist and statesman, not want 
you perhaps to take over his chair of ad- 
ministrative law in Cracow?” 


“Not at all. He was quite happy about 
my studies, which of course made my start 
in life much easier. I studied under Pro- 
fessor Sinko and after my doctorate went 
to Berlin which, due largely to von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, was then one of 
the main centres of classical studies in the 
world. When Hitler took over, the position 


changed; many _ scholars, including my 
teacher Paul Maas, emigrated, and this 
was the end of the great German 


school. Incidentally, this was not the only 
time when politics disturbed my life. For 
fifteen years I had worked on the manu- 
scripts of Oppianus and then came the war. 
My labours came to nothing — all my 
documents and notes were burnt. During 
the five arduous years of German occupa- 
tion it was almost impossible to do any 
research. I did lecture in the underground 
university (an offence which, as you know, 
was punishable by death), and managed to 
translate part of The Peloponnesian War, 
but this translation too was lost during the 
Warsaw Uprising. I had no access to li- 
braries — the Nazis strictly observed the 
principle proclaimed by 4Hans_ Frank, 
Governor-General of occupied Poland, that 
“Neger schreiben keine Biicher”. Most of 
my fellow-professors of Warsaw University, 
who lived in the same block of flats at 
5 Nowy Zjazd were cruelly murdered by 
the SS during the Uprising. I survived only 
because I was actually involved in the 
fighting... 
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son of Mickiewicz, who 
was a friend of Makowski. 

This letter, together with 
information about Angéle, 
will appear in the com- 
mentary to ‘Makowski's 
Diary”, being prepared 
by the Polish Publishing 
Institute. 

For many years Ma- 
kowski’s diary was con- 
sidered lost. It was found 
in a _ second-hand book- 
shop in Paris by Miss 
Wtadysiawa Jaworska, an 
art historian, looking for 
mementoes of Makowski. 


“Makowski's name,” she 
writes, “opened all hearts 
and doors as if he had 
died only yesterday and 
not thirty years ago.” 

Perhaps the most mov- 
ing passages of his Diary 
are those about Poland. 
In Paris he felt lonely and 
abandoned even when he 
was famous and materially 
secure. He longed for his 
country, and had _ special 
memories of Cracow, ‘the 
most beautiful of towns’. 

“Of all the misfortunes 


that befall a Polish 
artist,” he wrote when 
depressed, “pérhaps the 


greatest is that he must 
live and work far from 
his country”. 


VINTAGE CARS 


The Silesian Automobile 
Club, together with the 
weekly Panorama, recently 
organized a rally of vintage 
cars from 1916—22. These 
ancient models, which 
might have been taken 
straight out of a memorial 
album, will take part in 
a competition in which 
points will be scored for 
technical condition, date 
of production, originality 
of appearance and the 
period style of the drivers’ 
lothing. 
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Folk artist at work 


MASTER CRAFTSMEN 
WITHOUT APPRENTICES 


A few hundred artists, 
al) between 50 and 60 years 
old, are the _ inheritors 
of Poland’s rich folk art 


tradition. After the war 
this made possible the 
growth of contemporary 


folk art, helped by the 
widespread interest dis- 
played in the work of 
these unknown artists. 
Beautiful ceramics and 
fabrics, straw and leather 
products, paintings on 
glass and sculptures, the 
famous Kurpie cut-outs 
and hand-woven rugs, all 
made for centuries in 
towns and villages through- 
out the country, have to- 
day become very popular 
both at home and abroad. 
The folk craft industry is 
thriving in Poland at 
present, but with each 








“But let us get back to Cicero. My 
interest in him dates back to those days 
before the war. I’ve always been fascinated 
by him, but I seriously began to study 
his work only in 1939. I was just preparing 
a series of lectures on Cicero when the 
war broke out. But this work, at least, was 
not lost. Immediately after the end of the 
hostilities, towards the end of October, 
I managed to get my students together 
again. So it was during the war and oc 
cupation that I began work on Cicero.” 

The stir made by Professor Kuma- 
niecki’s book on Cicero and his Contempo- 
raries, published in 1959, reached beyond 
the academic world. The outward proof of 
its success was the literary award of 
the weekly Nowa Kultura. “The value of 
the book,” wrote one of the critics, “lies 
primarily in the fact that Kumaniecki 
breaks away from many of the established 


patterns; it lies in his treatment of Cicero | 


as a personality in the round, a man active 
in many walks of life — and therefore in 
the transformation of a political problem 
into a cultural one. This does not mean 
that Professor Kumaniecki overlooks Cicero's 
role as a politician. On the _ contrary.. 
Cicero’s political activity is given a pre 
dominant place in the book. But to Pro 
fessor Kumaniecki Cicero is not just a po 
litical figure; he is a combination of po 
litician and intellectual. The relationship 
between politics and culture, the defence 
of universally recognized values and of 
immediate action — these are the pivotal 
issues of the book. This approach to Cicero 
adds a special quality to the work. Histori- 
cal and free of any anachronisms and 
modernization, it can be treated as an 
intellectual’s commentary on his own 
situation today, as a commentary by one 
of those who create cultural values on one 
of the most essential problems of culture.” 
(K. Pomian, Nowa Kultura, No. 509 of De 
cember 20, 1959). The topicality of the book 
plus its excellent literary style, was re& 
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ponsible for its success. The introduction, 
printed in German and delivered in the 
form of a lecture in Berlin, Hamburg, Kiel, 
Jena and other universities, was warmly 
greeted by foreign scholars. 


“Professor Jean Beranger of Lausanne,” 
says Dr. Kumaniecki, “who read this in- 
troduction, told me in a letter that an 
approach to Cicero of this sort would not 
have been possible either in the 19th or 
even at the beginning of the 20th century. 
It was only made possible in our times.” 


“During the second world war you 
worked on Cicero. But I understand that 
you were also active in the Polish resistance 
movement?” 


“Yes. I was helped in this by my know- 
ledge of Germany and its language. Most 
of my work before the war had appeared 
in German — also in French and Latin. 
In 1942 I wrote a memorandum on the 
possibilities of subversion in the Wehr- 
macht by means of leaflets or papers. As 
you know, the underground movement had 
a special branch “N” to deal with these 
matters.” 


After the Nazis’ first defeats in the East, 
in 1942, the German language newspapers 
published by the Poles were in great 
demand among the Wehrmacht soldiers 
who were willing to pay as much as 
50 marks for a copy, since they thought 
they were the illegal publications of the 
German opposition. Der Klabautermann, 
which Professor Kumaniecki edited and to 
which he contributed, was illustrated by 
Stanistaw Miedza-Tomaszewski, the archi- 
tect, who produced excellent imitations of 
the drawings of Nazi artists; both its con- 
tents and its lay-out (it had two- and three- 
tone illustrations though it was printed in 
underground typographical works in Nazi- 
occupied Warsaw!), were on a par with any 
legal and thriving humorous magazine. As 
Many as 18 numbers appeared in print. 
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year there are less regis- 
tered craftsmen. They are 


failing to find young 
apprentices eager to con- 
tinue the traditions of their 
forefathers. The younger 
generation prefers tech- 
nical studies. If radical 
changes are not introduced 
immediately, folk art may, 
within the next 20 years, 
completely disappear. 


POLISH ART ABROAD 


Poland has cultural a- 
greemenits with all the 
socialist countries as well 
as with rance, India, 
Iraq, Norway, Denmark 
and recently Cuba, and 
maintains cultural relations 
with nearly 50 other cap- 
italist countries, all over 
the world. Polish artists 
and ensembles make fre- 
quent concert tours of 
Europe, North America and 
the Far East. During the 
first half of this year 
563 Polish artists made a 
total of 1,800 appearances 
abroad. At the same time 
474 foreign artists gave 
1,600 guest performances in 
Poland. 


PROFESSOR LACHS 
IN GENEVA 


Professor Manfred Lachs 
has delivered a series of 
lectures in the Institute of 
International Higher stu- 
dies at Geneva University. 
The lectures were on the 
problem of property in 
international law. 


He also conducted a 
seminar devoted to the 
same subject and other 


Current problems of imter- 
national law. 
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MAN AND HIS WORK 


The fifth annual WNa- 
tional Conference of Econ- 
omists took place in May 
at Wisla with about 500 
Participants. The Confer- 
ence, which lasted four 
days, was devoted to the 
problem of man and his 
work in terms of eco- 


nomics, sociology, psy- 
chology, demography, med- 
icine, and law. 


BALTIC MUSEUM 


The Museum of Oceano- 
graphy, the first in the 
country, is due to be open- 
ed by the end of 1963 in 
the building of the Sea 
Fishing Institute in Gdy- 
nia. It will have three 
main departments: the 


Baltic, the temperate 
seas, and the _ tropical 
seas. A_ special display 


will show the sea’s uses 
to man. Six large illustrat- 
ed maps will describe the 
history of the Baltic. The 
Institute has already col- 
lected 2.000 exhibits. 

The first floor of the 
Museum will be taken up 
by a huge aquarium. 
Twenty-four different ba- 
sins will have fish from 
the Baltic, the North Sea, 
and tropical seas. 


RESTORATION 
OF WAWEL CASTLE 


267 million zlotys have 
been assigned for restora- 
tion work in the Royal 
Wawel Castle in Cracow, 
particularly in the western 
wing, its oldest Renaissance 
part. A number of in- 
teresting frescoes and ar- 
chitectural fragments of 


the former Gothic castle 
have been discovered dur- 
ing conservation work. 





“In 1943, we issued a ‘Goebbels’ leaflet 
to German soldiers. It was on May Day. 
The army paper, Panzerfaust, was furious, 
and said that this was the work of “ein 
bolschewistischer Jude’. I took part in this 
difficult struggle, but as a scholar these 
years were lost for me. I lectured, I tried 
to do some research, but...” 

“But after the war you resumed your 
work on Cicero?” 

“No. The first thing I did was to re 
organize my work and to collect books for 
the library of my seminar, which was burnt 
during the war. On one occasion I went 
to Walbrzych where, in the former German 
school, I found a fairly good library. Be- 
tween Caesar and Catullus, there was 
a 15th century manuscript of Callimachus. 
I picked it up, hardly realizing what it 
was. It was the Rhetorica, whose discovery 
became a sensation. This is one of the first 
Renaissance textbooks of rhetorics, written 
in Poland in 1476 for the sons of the King. 
It had been the property of the Koérnik 
library, near Poznan, but then it was 
borrowed by a German historian, Roepell, 
and was never heard of again. By a mere 
accident I rediscovered it after half a cea- 
tury. By the way, Callimachus is my real 
liability. I have some 500-600 of his poems 
and I must think of their edition.” 


Leslaw M. Bartelski 


SAMSON IN WAJDA’S WORLD 


“Full of faults,” a fellow-critic remarked 
as we came out of Wajda’s latest film. 


And he was right. Even in Wajda’s best 
work one can always find faults that might 
seem unforgivable. But his films cannot be 
assessed in terms of good craftsmanship 
or “the rules”, which matter little to him, 
but in terms of something quite different. 
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Wajda, in fact, belongs to that minority 
of European film-makers who place origi- 
nality higher than mere correctness and 
have their own subjective vision of the 
world in which every detail, every figure 
is a reflex of their own personalities. 

There is then something which might be 
called “Wajda’s world’, just as there is 
a “Bergman world” or a “Fellini world”, 
ruled by its own laws, following its own 
logic and peopled by its own heroes. Even 
though his literary raw material has come 
from writers of varying temperaments 
(Bohdan Czeszko in A Generation, Jerzy 
Stawinski in Kanat, Wojciech Zukrowski 
in Lotna, Jerzy Andrzejewski in Ashes 
and Diamonds) there is a striking oneness 
about Wajda’s work. It is not only the 
external similarities of style, of the general 
emotional key; there is an extreme same- 
ness about his heroes, the situations through 
which they are taken and the ordeals to 
which they are subjected. It is a world full 
of conflicts, unexpected tensions, strong 
contrasts: a world in which beauty goes 
with ugliness, lyricism with cruelty, exag- 
gerated good with exaggerated evil. Every- 
thing in this world is intense, saturated, 
hot; nothing is lukewarm, sieved by intel- 
lectual reflection or subjected to the dis- 
cipline of empirical observation. This world 
is inhabited by characters who are im- 
pressionable, emotional, highly-strung; they 
are enmeshed in the drama played out 
around them whose workings they do not 
understand and which contains the seeds 
of their destruction. The substance of their 
adventures is the vain attempt to escape 
the tragedy. 


This vision recurs in all Wajda’s films; 
it is reflected in the character of Stach in 
A Generation, almost all the heroes of 
Kanal, the officers in Lotna and Maciek in 
Ashes and Diamonds. We find this world 
again in his latest film: Samson, based on 
a novel by Kazimierz Brandys. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF THE POLISH PRESS 


A Catalogue of the Pol- 
ish Press has been publish- 
ed to mark the tercentenary 
of the Polish press; it is 
something of an encyclo- 
paedia of the current state 
of the press in this coun- 
try which comes out in a 
total issue of over 2 thou- 
sand million copies. The 
Catalogue includes infor- 
mation on the number and 
type of papers now pub- 
lished in this country, 
the number of journalists 
employed in the press, ra- 
dio and television, the 
number of press agencies, 
what periodicals are prin- 
ted in foreign languages 
etc. 


SOUVENIRS OF PADEREWSKI 


In connection with the 
hundreth anniversary of 
Ignacy Jan Paderewski’s 
birth, the daily paper Ilu- 
strowany Kurier Polski, to- 
gether with the Pomera- 
nian Symphony Orchestra 
in Bydgoszcz, are collecting 
documents on his work, 
with a view to setting up 
a museum. From all over 
the country and from 
abroad they have received 
a good deal of material: 
partitions, reviews, photo- 
graphs, newspaper cuttings. 
Unfortunately, their num- 
ber is still not sufficient 
for a museum display and 
therefore the organizers 
have appealed to everyone 
in possession of documents, 
souvenirs and any other 
objects connected with the 
life of Paderewski to send 
them to the following 
address: Redakcja “Ilustro- 
wany Kurier Polski’, 
Czerwonej 


Bydgoszcz, ul. 
Armii 18/20. 

















Niobe in the Nieborow Col- 
lection. 


CONSERVATION 
OF ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS 


The conservation of 113 
historical buildings, finan- 
ced by the state, wil] be 
carried out in 1962. The 
buildings to be restored 
include the Lazienki Palace, 
the palaces at Wilantw 
and Nieboréw, the Wawel 
Castle and the casties n 
Szezccin, Frombork and at 
Pieskowa Skala. 


AUDIENCES AND PERFORMERS 


During the first half of 
1961, theatre, opera, con- 
cert and cinema audiences 
totalled 9,937,000. At the 
end of June there were 
130 theatre and music 
companies registered in 
Poland (66 legitimate thea- 
tres, 23 puppet. theatres, 
18 opera and operetta com- 
penies, 10 philharmonic 
halls, 10 other symphony 


orchestras and 3 song and 
dance ensembles). 





At this point let us side-track a littl 
The novel traced the misfortunes of a Pol. 
ish Jew who is crushed in a mill of hatre 
and crime beyond his comprehension. But 
the book also had definite intellectual 
ambitions. As in the other novels that 
make up the cycle (Between the Wars), 
Brandys wanted to show something more 
than the destruction of his hero. He wanted 
to place his situation in its social context, 
to find the psychological and social de 
terminants of his tragedy. He tried to re 
solve the Polish society of the period into 
its elements, to show the mechanics of 
destruction and the social and psychological 
fuels on which this machinery operated 
Without going into the merits of the case 
argued by Brandys, one can say that his 
Samson aimed at giving an intellectual ex- 
planation of the drama of Jakub Gold. 


How much of this has Wajda retained? As 
in his previous films he has taken from 
the book only those elements which fit 
into his world and obey the same logic 
Of the sociological fabric of the novel only 
a few strands remain: the opening scene 
at the University when Gold becomes 
a victim of Jew-baiting, the prison episodes, 
and the closing sequence when Gold, just 
before his death, meets again his friends 
from prison. They are, it has to be added, 
the least convincing and most lack-lusire 
scenes in the film. 


The body of the film, its drama-packei 
centre, retains only the grim figure of the 
outcast, who before his eventual destruction 
makes a few unavailing gestures of self- 
preservation. We are back in the distinctive 
world of Wajda. Once again from com- 
pletely different literary material he has 
created a structure all his own; he has 
cut the hero to the dimensions of his world 
He has treated on his own terms this story 
of a Warsaw student, who was provokei 
into an incident that led to prison befor 
the war and later, during the occupation, 
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in a Warsaw that was foreign to him 
sought refuge from death. 

The film contains many implausibilities 
in both the motivation and the action. 
Would a Jewish girl who had lost her 
lover really react by denouncing herself 
to the Gestapo? Can we accept all the 
coincidences that strew Jakub Gold's path? 

In fact, these disturbing coincidences 
are also to be found in the book. But 
Brandys meant them to have a certain 
meaning: they were symptomatic of the 
social laws which he was trying to un- 
cover. In the film it is a different matter 
since Wajda is not concerned with a social 
interpretation of Gold’s plight. 

So we have to agree that the world of 
Wajda which has again thrust itself on us 
in all its power, does not admit the rules 
of probability and does not obey the laws 
of psychology as we know them from our 
daily lives. It is a poetic world created by 
an artist who has not tried to reconstruct 
what actually happened in Warsaw but to 
give his own poetic paraphrase of these 
events. It is as if he was looking at them 
through a microscope with all the con- 
sequences that this entails: the microscope 
is directed at a single, arbitrarily selected 
spot, which it enlarges, at the same time 
blurring everything that is around it. 


On what has Wajda concentrated his 
microscope? I do not agree with those who 
claim that Samson reveals little because it 
only lights up the external and most 
colourful gestures of a man running away 
from death. In my view Wajda has fixed 
on a certain moral truth. 

In all his films he has been a moralist, 
an artist who has used the dramatic de- 
struction of each of his heroes to show 
elementary moral truths. 

In Samson the truth is that of human 
solidarity. Wajda has sketched this quality 
in the most general outline, but with hor- 
tifying impact. For the drama of Jakub 
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INFORMATION FOR DOCTORS 


The first Research In- 


formation Centre for 
doctors was opened in 
Warsaw in October. The 


Centre has a full assort- 
ment of medicines produced 
both in Poland and abroad, 
and a large library. It also 
offers advice, and intro- 


duces doctors to the 
newest achievements of 
medical science. Informa- 


tion may be obtained by 
Post. 

Centres like the one in 
Warsaw are soon to be 
organized in Cracow and 
Lédz. 


THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD TOWN 


During excavation works 
on the castle hill in the 
town of Przemysl, which 
is celebrating its thou- 
sandth anniversary, archae- 
ologists discovered founda- 
tions of pre-Romanesque 
and early Piast buildings. 
The Piasts were the first 
Polish dynasty. The finds 
have been dated between 
1018 and 1031. 

The remains of a reli- 
gious building from the 
beginning of the twelfth 


century have also been 
found, probably part of 
an Orthodox cathedral 


belonging to Duke Volo- 
dar. 


PRIZES FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 


Polish children received 
13 prizes at the Interna- 
tional Children’s Drawings 
Competition in Delhi. The 
President's gold medal 
went to Ania Lewando- 
wicz, and Prime Minister 
Nehru's first two prizes 
to Ludmila Szrajer and 
Zdzisiaw Suder. 
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TOY MUSEUM 


Pultusk, a small town 
on the Narew, will house 
a very unusual museum 
when the Central Museum 
of Toys is opened in one 
of its old buildings. The 
initiative to organize this 
collection of toys came 
from the National Museum 
of Warsaw. 


Gold’s isolation shows it in its extreme 
aspect: Gold’s only hope of survival lies in 
the solidarity of his fellow men. And this 
he fails to find, or rather, when he does 
find it in the closing scenes, it is too late. 
Loneliness, alienation, resignation have 
already done their worst. 


Boleslaw Michalek 
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THE LOVERS 
OF MARONA 


Kochankowie z Marony [The Lov- 
ers of Marona]. By Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz. Warszawa, 1961. 
Iskry. 156 pp. 


The Lovers of Marona is Jaro- 
slaw Iwaszkiewicz’s new novel or 
rather novelette. He tells of a happy 
or perhaps unhappy love affair — 
he tries to capture a shape of love. 
This common, unsophisticated story, 
with its colloquial idiomatic lan- 
guage, completely unadorned, is 
written in a simple manner, and 
yet the final effect is the more 
sophisticated for this. Love, 
estrangement, life and death, happi- 
ness and despair are mentioned in 
the most ordinary of terms, casu- 
ally, almost in passing. All this by 
the writer’s deliberate design, con- 
sistently carried out both in his 
subject matter and style. 

Iwaszkiewicz, a very versatile 
writer, has used many different 
Manners and styles in his past 
work. He has written about life 
poetically, intellectually, philo- 
sophically — using ei.her literary 
language or that of a particular 
social milieu; his manner is some- 
times lofty, sometimes ironic, some- 
times sentimental. This time he has 
chosen a style borrowed directly 
from everyday experience. 

The heroine is a young school 
Mistress in the Mazovian village 
of Marona, and herself comes of 
Peasant stock. The hero comes from 
Warsaw and is being treated for 
. T.B. in the local sanatorium. They 
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meet by chance and become at- 
tached to each other; she is dis- 
missed from the school and he is 
thrown out of the sanatorium; for 
several months they live together 
in a room rented in a_ peasant 
cottage; he dies and she has no 
alternative but to reiurn to the 
school and resume her former 
work. 

Iwaszkiewicz made his heroes 
and the few background characters 
speak for themselves — he neither 
prompts them nor comments on 
events. The story is told in the 
American fashion, by dialogue; the 
characters talk in a colloquial lan- 
guage about what is happening to 
and around them; they try to 
define the things that unite and 
separate them, their happiness and 
their suffering, the commonness of 
life and the terror of death. It 
might seem that their speech is 
too threadbare and hackneyed to 
express anything and yet it is their 
only means of contact and must 
convey everything. 

From time to time the girl 
utters pathetic comments: “How 
lonely we are”, “Life in general can 
be very puzzling”. The tubercular 
hero Janek and his friend, Arek, 
try to enliven the deadness of 
their speech with the slangy idioms 
of Warsaw demi-monde. This helps 


little or not at all. Iwaszkiewicz 
leaves them making futile ges- 
tures — he does not intend to help 


them out. He adds nothing to “How 
lonely we are”. This must suffice, 
this must express everything we 
know about human loneliness. 

In the past Iwaszkiewicz has 
tried to plumb the depths of human 
loneliness, but this time he has 
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decided not to go beyond what the 
girl, “strong as a horse and good 
as a cow”, was able to say. Words 
can be plain or ornamental, com- 
plicated or simple, fresh or banal, 
but they all serve as a means of 
communication among people; con- 
sequently what is important is not 
the words themselves — but what 
they convey or should convey to 
others. In a masterly fashion 
Iwaszkiewicz has weighted ordi- 
nary colloquial words with the full 
force of human meaning. Their 
words are banal but they them- 
selves are not. 


The dying Janek who at best 
can only endlessly spin tales and 
prevaricate is a very complicated 
man. He does not like words and 
gestures, chokes on their inade- 
quacy, and to the end tries hard 
to play the role of a tough layabout 
from Warsaw. To keep it up 
requires from him an effort com- 
parable to that of the knights and 
lovers of heroic poetry. 


The skill with which Iwaszkie- 
wicz has recreated the manner of 
speech of his lovers of Marona is 
truly amazing. “I needed you. 
I didn’t think about anything else! 
It was the same with every wom- 
an.” “I don’t know how to be sin- 
cere. I can only pose and spin 
tales. And now give me your hand, 
don’t bother about anything, we'll 
walk arm in arm through the vil- 
lage right to our new cottage.” Only 
once does he lose his poise: it 
happens just before his death, 
during a terrible winter night, as he 
lies in agony before his last un- 
avoidable haemorrhage. He “loses 
face” and talks pitifully. “Why 
should I be here,” Janek says 
petulantly like a child, “I’m ter- 
rible, I lie every second word, I 
never loved anybody, I’m a no- 
good, I seduce innocent women, I 
left my wife and child, you don’t 
believe a single word I say...” 
These words, when the mask is 
down, reveal a vast scale of inner 
tension in the young man whose 


death is so close. 


The Lovers of Marona fascinates 
one by its purity — the book’s style 





is all of a piece. Its allusive title 
justifiably suggests the universal 
identity of human affairs which 


differ only in their situation — 
not in their essence. The Lovers of 
Marona musi be counted among 
the finest works of Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz. 


Henryk Bereza 


JEWISH ENLIGHTENMENT 


Z dziejéw Oswiecenia Zydowskiego 
{History of the Jewish Enlight- 
enment]. By Salomon _Lastik. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 294 pp. 


What an interesing and sad 
book this is! On us who know the 
fate of Polish Jewry it makes a 
dramatic impact. The world de 
scribed by Lastik has risappeared, 
obliterated by one of the greatest 
crimes in history. In particular this 
book should be required reading for 
the young, for it will show them 
how Jews and Poles in ihe same 
land coexisted for centuries, they 
will discover the role of small Pol 
ish towns and villages in the history 
of the Jewish people, and the 
Jewish contribution to Polish cul 
ture. 


Lastik’s subject is one whici 
had been awaiting exploration fa 
several decades, the Jewish Et 
lightenment or Haskala, propaga 
by the Maskils, the educated Jews 
“The enlightenment movement’, 
Lastik writes, “tried to show the 
Jews the road which would leat 
them out of the Ghetto; it tl 
them to drop their chauviniste 
mantle of the ‘chosen people’ asi 
use their talents, knowledg 
material resources, and blood if 
the good of the country in whic 
they lived... The Jewish Enligh er 
ment had little in common Wi! 
political radicalism; yet though * 
was not interested in politics ® 
such and shrank from any sugse® 
tion of revolutionary ideas, for & 
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Jews it was a genuine revolution 
of cus.oms, morals and culture”. 


in his book with 
the struggle (lasting from the 
second half of the 18th to the 
second half of the 19th century) 
of the Maskils to bring Polish 
Jewry abreast of the times in all 


Lastik deals 


fields of life: customs, language, 
education, li erature, press, science, 
and hygiene. Beginning with 


Moses Mendelssohn of Dessau, the 
“father of the Jewish renaissance”, 
Lastik parades all the leading rep- 
resentatives of Haskala and _ its 
main centres. The movement origi- 
nated in Berlin and this city was 
its headquarters in the 18th cen ury, 
although Wilno and smaller Polish 
towns had earlier produced several 
outstanding intellects who rose 
straight from the Ghettos. 


Apart from discussing Haskala 
in Germany Lastik deals also with 
its Russian counterpart, but he con- 
centrates his attention primarily on 
the Jewish Enlightenment in Po- 
land, which had the largest num- 
bers of Jews and several purely 
Jewish towns such as Zamosé, Bro- 
dy or Tarnopol. The spearhead of 
the movement was of course the 
Jewish community of Warsaw. 


Lastik considers writers of two 
language traditions — the Yiddish 
and the Hebrew. We learn many 
interesting facts about the origins of 
the Yiddish literature. the develop- 
ment of which owed much to a 
Movement opposed to hassala — 
the mystical Hasidim. Though a 
fervent partisan of Haskala, he can 
Write about the world of Hasidim 
with its miracle-working saddiks, 
a world “which unconsciously com- 
bined Spinoza’s pantheism with a 
cabbalistic apostolate’ -— very ob- 
jectively: “It was born in the 
densely populated lands of Galicia, 
Podole, and VYolhynia and found 
a fertile soil there; the speed with 
which it spread throughout Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia and_ Russia 
proved that there was something in 
it which suited the aspirations of 
the broad masses of poor Jews 
living in darkness and degradation.” 
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The bibliography appended by 
Lastik is of interest. The most im- 
portant items, for example the 
works of Majer Balaban or Aleksan- 
der kKraushar, were published 
before the first world war. In the 
inter-war period the number of 
publications devoted to Polish Jew- 


ry considerably decreased, though 
even then some serious studies, 
notably by E. Ringelblum (mur- 


dered by Nazis) saw print. Then 
came the holocaust. Writers were 
killed and their works’ burned. 
After the war, in the years 1946-53, 
J. Szacki published, in New York, 
A History of the Jews in Warsaw 
(in Yiddish). Since then no serious 
historical work has appeared. 


The Jewish Institute of History 
in Warsaw, which has_ rendered 
great services to science and 
culture, focuses its attention on the 
sufferings of Jews during the Oc- 
cupation. Largely thanks to the 
Ins itute’s work, helped by our 
own memory, we are relatively 
familiar with this, the most tragic 
period in the history of Jewry. 
But the further back we turr the 
worse our knowledge is. Para- 
doxical as it may be we probably 
know more about the Biblical 
story of Israel than the pattern of 
Polish-Jewish co-existence several 
decades ago, not to say severai cen- 
turies ago. 


It should be added in conclusion 
that Salomon Lastik is not a pro- 
fessional historian. “What was the 
object of this work?” he asks in 
the preface. “It seems to me,” he 
answers, “that the Jewish Enlight- 
enment Movement was of consider- 
able significance for the cultural 
and economic life of Poland. As 
a result of cultural emancipation 
a number of outstanding individuals 
actively participated in the life of 
the country of their birth and can 
claim considerable achievements in 
every sphere of science, culture, 
and trade. A whole host of eminent 
figures in medicine, the sciences, 


law, music, theatre, literature and 
pain‘ing come from enlightenment 
Jews were an 


families... integral 
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part of the economic organism of 
the country, they lived and worked 
in these lands for centuries; for 
this reason no historical work can 
fail to take account of them if it 
wants to provide a full and ac- 
curate picture of the age. 


“I think that in this work the 
reader will find a wealth of in- 
teresting material, and _ historians, 
particularly historians of culture, an 
incentive to probe more deeply 
into the problems of the Jewish 
Enlightenment in Poland.” 


D. H. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


JAN KOTT: Szkice o Szekspirze [Es- 
says on Shakespeare]. PIW. Warszawa 
1961. 330 pp., 1 plate. $0.85 

Essays on some of Shakespeare's 
plays as well as reviews of Polish pro- 
ductions, written by a prominent Polish 
literary and theatre critic, professor of 
Warsaw University. Asa critic he draws 
on the latest historical and literary re- 
searches, but his principal endeavour 
is to bring out those aspects of inter- 
pretation which are of interest to mod- 
ern audiences, by confronting Shake- 
speare with contemporary philosophical, 
moral and aesthetic views. 


ZOFIA SINKO: Powiesé angielska 
osiemnastego wieku a powiesé polska 
lat 1764-1830 [The 18th Century English 
Novel and the Polish Novel of 1764-1830]. 
Index by Zofia Rauluszkiewicz. Publish- 
ed by PIW for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Literary Research. 
(Studies in literary theory and history). 
Warszawa 1961. 242 pp. $1.25 

A study of the influence of the Eng- 
lish novel on the Polish pre-Romantic 
Novel. In the 18th and early 19th centu- 
ries all the best English novels were 
translated into Polish (except Richard- 
son). The Polish novel was shaped main- 
ly by French influences, but attempts 
were also made to imitate Defoe and 
Swift, and above all the English Gothic 
Novels. Sterne also had his epigones. 
In general, knowledge of the English 
novel in Poland was considerable. A 
comprehensive summary in English. 


ZOFIA SZMYDTOWA: Rousseau — 
Mickiewicz i inne studia [Rousseau and 
Mickiewicz and Other Essays]. Indexes 
by A. Piorunowa. Published by PIW 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ In- 
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stitute of Literary Research. (Studies 
in literary theory and history). Warsza- 
wa 1961. 348 pp. $1.25. 

Ten essays discussing how Rousseau’s 
theories appeared in the works of Adam 
Mickiewicz at various periods, and four 
more on other issues connected with 
Mickiewicz. 


KAZIMIERZ WYKA: 
czytiski (1921-44). WL. 
134 pp., 1 plate. $0.50 

A biographical and critical essay 
about an exceptionally gifted young 
Polish poet, who was killed in action 
in the first days of the Warsaw Upris- 
ing. He was a typical figure of his 
generation which had to face the strug- 
gle against Nazism and at the same 
time grapple with complicated ideolog- 
ical and political problems. The pub- 
lication of Baczytski’s poems was men- 
tioned in our previous number. 


Krzysztof Ba- 
Krakéw 1961. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHIES 

ANTONI OSTROWSKI: Pamietnik z 
czas6w powstania listopadowego 1830- 
1831 [Reminiscences from the November 
Uprising, 1831-31). Ed. Karolina and 
Wiadysiaw Rostocki. Ossolineum. Wroc 
law—Warszawa—Krakéw 1961. 509 pp. 
$3.50 

The first edition of the memoirs ofa 
Polish aristocrat who was an important 
political figure during the Napoleonic 
Wars, organized industry in central Po- 
land in the 1820s, and commanded the 
National Guard during the November 
Uprising. A liberal, he was a very acute 
and intelligent observer of people and 
events. His memoirs often become 
Political dissertations, since Ostrowski 


liked to comment on events and debate 
with his opponents. 
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STANISLAW SOKOL: Ludwig Rydy- 
gier (1850—1920). Published by PZWL for 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. (Pub- 
lications of the Polish Society of Medi- 
cal History. The Biographical Series, 
No. 5). Warszawa 1961. 254 pp., 12 plates. 
$1.10 

Ludwik Rydygier, professor of Cra- 
cow and Lwoéw Universities, was a sur- 
geon of European renown. He had excel- 
lent achievements in anaesthesia, an- 
tiseptic measures, gastric, intestinal and 
cardiac surgery, urology and gynaeco- 
logy. The biography is supplemented 
with a list of Rydygier’s works (200 
items), notes, bibliography, summaries 
in Polish, English, German and Russian. 


HISTORY 


MICHAL ANTONOW and HENRYK 
RECHOWICZ: Materiaty zrédlowe do hi- 
storii KPP w Zagtebiu Dabrowskim w 
latach 1920—1939 [Sources for the Histo- 
ry of the Communist Party of Poland 
in the Dabrowa Basin in 1920-39}. 
Slask. Katowice 1961. 427 pp. $0.85 


Collected sources for the underground 
activities of the Communist Party of 
Poland during the inter-war period in 
a large Polish industrial district. The 
documents include reports of the Par- 
ty’s organizational units and confiden- 
tial reports of Government administra- 
tion and police authorities. Court re- 
cords, being of a different character 
(dealing mainly with repressions against 
the Communist movement), are not in- 
cluded. The documents are presented 
as they are, without notes or comments; 
only photostats and an index of names 
are added. 


WLADYSLAW BARTOSZEWSKI: Praw- 
da o von dem Bachu [The Truth About 
von dem Bach]. Wydawnictwo Zachod- 
nie. Warszawa-Poznan 1961. 104 pp. (No 
price given). 

Erich von dem Bach, an ex-SS Gen- 
eral, sentenced at Nuremberg to a term 
of imprisonment which he has not ser- 
ved, was recently tried as an accomplice 
to a murder committed in 1934. Mr 
Bartoszewski draws on unpublished doc- 
uments to recall the crimes for which 
von dem Bach has not been punished: 
deportations of Poles from Silesia, mass 
executions in the East, extermination 


of Jews, and finally atrocities commit- 
ted during the suppression of the War- 


saw Uprising in 1944. English and 
French versions of the book have also 
been published. 


FRANCISZEK BERNAS and LUDWIK 
MEISSNER: Plonqca granica [The Burn- 
ing Frontier]. LSW. Warszawa 1961. 328 
pp., 16 plates. $1.20 

Based chiefly on newspaper sources, 
this is an account of Polish-German 
frontier conflicts between the two world 
wars. The writers describe the consist- 
ent German pressure on Poland, the 
numerous provocations, the subversive 
activities of the German minority in 
Poland, and the incidents which direct- 
ly preceded the German invasion of 
1939. Documentary photographs. 


BOGUSLAW DREWNIAK and ANNA 
PONIATOWSKA: Polonia  Szczecitiska, 
1890-1939 [Polish Inhabitants of Szcze- 
cin, 1890-1939}. Wydawnictwo Poznari- 
skie. Poznan 1961, 141 pp. $0.50 


Despite the far-reaching Germaniza- 
tion of Western Pomerania, the Poles 
living there in the 19th century be 
gan, somewhat unexpectedly, to gain 
strength. This was a result of what the 
Germans called Ostflucht, that is the 
westward migration of German work- 
ers, whose places were taken by Poles. 
In Szczecin, the Poles were an organiz- 
ed group, in spite of the openly hos- 
tile attitude of the authorities and police. 
Very few of the Polish leaders and 
teachers survived the Nazi terror. The 
book is based on archival sources and 
German publications. 


Historia Slqska [A History of Sile- 
sia). Vol. 1 — up to 1763. Ed. Kazimierz 
Maleczyfski. Pt. 2 From the Middle of 
the 14th to the Last Quarter of the 16th 
Century. Prepared by Roman Heck and 
Ewa Maleczynska. Published by Ossoll- 
neum for the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces’ Institute of History. Wroclaw 1961. 
488 pp., 64 plates, 4 maps. Cloth. $6.35 

Part Two of the first volume of 2 
comprehensive history of Silesia; Part 
One was reviewed in P.P. No. 7. 


JOZEF KOSTRZEWSKI: Zagadnienia 
ciqgtoscit zaludnienia ziem polskich w 
pradziejach [The Continuity of Popula- 
tion of Polish Territories in Ancient 
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Times}. Published by PWN for the Poz- 
nai Society of Friends of Science. (His- 
torical and Social Sciences Section. 
works of the Archaeological Commis- 
sion, Vol. 4, Pt. 3). Poznan 1961. 143 pp., 
§ plates. $2.30 

This study by an eminent Polish 
archaeologist covers the period from 
the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. to the early Middle Ages. It shows 
that Polish territories were inhabited 
very early by a proto-Slavonic popula- 
tion and that the continuity of popu- 
lation has been preserved up to this 
day. 


W. NAMIOTKIEWICZ and B. ROZ- 
TROPOWICZ: Ludzie, fakty, refleksje 
[People, Events, Reflections]. Published 
by MON for the 20th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Polish Workers’ 
Party. Warszawa 1961. 302 pp. $0.80 
Interviews with twelve organizers and 
members of the People’s Guard and the 
People’s Army, left-wing partisan troops 
who worked with the Soviet Army 
and were linked organizationally with 
the Polish Workers’ Party. They talk 
about the beginnings of the organiza- 
tion, its membership, and the methods 
and results of military operations. Doc- 
umentary photographs, 


JERZY PAWLOWICZ: Z dztejéw kon- 
spiracyjnej KRN, 1943-44 [From the 
History of the Underground National 
People’s Council, 1943-44]. Published 
by Kiw for the Department of Party 
History at the PUWP Central Committee. 
Warszawa 1961. 253 pp. $0.50 


A study, based on archival sources, 
which discusses the organization, pro- 
gfamme and activity of an undercover 
political body made up of representa- 
tives of Polish left-wing political par- 
ties and social organizations. They re- 
jected the programme of the Polish 
émigré government in London and sup- 
Ported cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and building of a socialist state, 
& advocated by .the Polish Workers’ 
Party. The National People’s Council 
later evolved into the Sejm of the Pol- 
ish People’s Republic. 


PPS-Lewica, 1906-18 [The Polish So- 
Clalist Party — Left Wing, 1906-18]. Ma- 
terials and Documents. Vol. 1. 1906-10. 
Prepared by Jan Kancewicz and Janina 
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Kasprzakowa, with the cooperation of 
Stanislaw Piechowicz and Romana Sta- 
nislawska. Edited with an introduction 
by Feliks Tych. Published by KiW for 
the Department of Party History at the 
PUWP Central Committee. Warszawa 
1961. x + 695 pp., 16 plates. $2.50 

The first of three volumes that are 
to cover source data for the history of 
the left-wing of the Polish Socialist 
Party which opposed the policy of the 
right wing, led by Pilsudski, and in De- 
cember 1918, together with the Social 
Democratic Party of the Kingdom of 
Poland and of Lithuania, founded the 
Communist Workers’ Party of Poland. 


Radom, Szkice z dziejéw miasta. [Ra- 
dom — Studies in the History of a City]. 
Ed. Jerzy Jedrzejewicz. Arkady. Warsza- 
wa 1961. 234 pp., 5 plates, 1 map. Cloth. 
$2.70 

A finely edited and amply illustrated 
volume of essays on the history, geogra- 
phy and economic and cultural life of 
Radom, a city in central Poland, which 
was founded probably in the lith cen- 
tury and now is a large industrial 
centre. 


Z zagadnieh powstania i rozwoju 
Polskie} Rzeczypospolitej Ludowej [The 
Rise and Growth of the Polish People's 
Republic]. Material from a Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ conference held in 
Warsaw on December 16 and 17, 1959. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. (Special Issues 
of Nauka Polska, No. 24). Wroclaw 1961. 
352 pp. $3.15 

Papers read at a conference organized 
by the Polish Academy of Sciences on 
the occasion of the 15th anniversary of 
People’s Poland. Outstanding scholars 
discussed Poland’s political, social, tech- 
nical and economic development in that 
period. 


PHILOSOPHY 


LEON CHWISTEK: Pisma filozoficzne 
4 logiczne [Philosophical and _ Logical 


Writings} Vol. 1. Selected and introduced 
by Kazimierz Pasenkiewicz. PWN. War- 
szawa 1961. xxxi + 277 pp., 1 plate. Cloth. 
$3.05 

Selected works of one of the most 
versatile Polish intellectuals (1884-1944) of 
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the inter-war period, philosopher, art 
theorist and painter. Chwistek’s philoso- 
phical work and views are discussed 
in the introduction. The volume in- 
cludes the essay “The Plurality of Reality 
in Art’ and minor philosophical writ- 
ings, and a longer work “The Issues of 
Spiritual Culture in Poland’’. 


JAROSLAW LADOSZ: Wielowartos- 
ciowe rachunki zdan a rozwdj logiki 
{Many-Valued Sentential Calculi and the 
Development of Logic]. KiW. Warszawa 
1961. 395 pp. Cloth. $2.30 

A critical Marxist analysis of the 
ideas of Jan Lukasiewicz. Argues the 
merits of the methodology of dialectical 
materialism. 


STEFAN MORAWSKI: Studia z hi- 
storti mySli estetycznej XVIII i XIX wie- 
ku. [Studies in the History of Aesthetic 
Thought in the 18th and 19th Centuries]. 
PWN. Warszawa 1961, 420 pp., 90 plates. 
Cloth. $3.80 

The studies refer mainly to English 
aesthetic thought in the first half of 
the 19th century. The last one is con- 
cerned with the aesthetic views of 
Taine. The central problem, common to 
the whole book, is the question of his- 
torical method in researches on litera- 
ture and art. A summary in English 
and an album of reproductions. 


ADAM SCHAFF: Marksizm a egzy- 
stencjalizm [Marxism and _ Existential- 
ism]. KiW. Warszawa 1961. 144 pp. $0.40 

Essays by a Marxist philosopher, pro- 
fessor of Warsaw University. Professor 
Schaff argues against the existentialists, 
but does not reject the issues they raise, 
and is ready to accept some of their 
partial solutions. He also attempts to 
indicate the direction that Marxist an- 
swers to the questions posed by the 
existentialists should follow. 


LAW 


Spor o istote paristwa [The Contro- 
versy About the Essence of the State]. 
Ed. Sylwester Zawadzki. KiW. Warsza- 
wa 1961, 291 pp. $0.85 

Five studies in the theory of the 
state, offering a Marxist interpretation 
of the fundamental issues of the 
of its relation to 


essence of the state, 





social classes and its social function, 
Titles of the essays: “The Traditiona) 
Differences in the Controversy aboy: 
the Essence of the State’; ‘The State 
Under Monopoly Capitalism”; “The We. 
fare State — Theory and Facts”; “The 
State and Law in the neo-Thomist 
Doctrine”; ‘The Theory of the Mans 
gerial Society”. The authors are pr- 
fessors and research workers in Warsaw 
University. 


KAROL WOLFKE: Great and Small 
Powers in International Law from i 
to 1920 (From the Prehistory of th 
United Nations). Ossolineum. Works of 
the Wroclaw Scientific Society, Series A, 
No. 72. Wroclaw 1961. 139 pp. $1.90 

A study in the law of nations con 
cerning the relations between great and 
small powers, from the Congress oa 
Vienna, when the great powers for the 
first time acted collectively as a self 
appointed supervisory body in Europe, 
to the Paris Conference, which gave 
rise to principles of a permanent inter 
national organization. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 


STANISLAW SMOLINSKI, MIECZY- 
SLAW PRZEDPELSKI and BOHDAN 
GRUCHMAN: Struktura przemystu Ziem 
Zachodnich w tlatach 1939-1959 [The 
Structure of Industry in the Polish 
Western Territories, 1939-1959]. Studies 
in the economic and social issues of the 
Western Territories, Nos. 2 and 3. Insty- 
tut Zachodni. Poznan 1961. Pt. 1 - 
116 pp., Pt. 2 — 195 pp. 

The Western Territories, regained by 
Poland after World War II, have under 
gone considerable transformations dur 
ing the last twenty years, and the 
present level of industrialization * 
much higher than that achieved before 
the war under German rule. Detailed 
Statistical data is provided to illustrate 
these transformations. A systematic dis 
cussion in seven chapters is followed 
by statistical appendices. 


ART, FILM 

JAN BIALOSTOCKI: Teoria i twér 
ezosé. O tradycji i inwencji w_ teorl 
sztuki i ikonografii [Theory and Af 
Tradition and Discovery in Art Theory 
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and Iconography]. Published by PWN 
for the Poznan Society of Friends of 
science. (Department of the Historical 
and Social Sciences, Works of the 
History of Art Commission, Vol. 6, 
Pt. 3.) Poznan 1961. 238 pp., 112 plates. 
$4.20 


Eight studies on the relation between 
theory and art and the relation between 
tradition and discovery. The first three 
discuss the influence of philosophical 
ideas on painting and sculpture, the 
fourth is an analysis of Diirer’s Christ 
Among Jewish Doctors, the next three 
are concerned with iconography, and 
the last with ancient traditions in 
European art. Numerous illustrations. 
A summary in English. 


KRZYSZTOF TEODOR TOEPLITZ: 
{A Mythological 


WAIF. Warszawa 1961. 185 pp. 


Seans mitologiczny 
Séanse]. 
$1.05 
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Essays on film art. The author is 
film critic of the weekly Swiat and a 
well-known columnist; he has tried to 
combine sociological and psychological 
method. In his opinion, art reflects 
reality, but it does so in an indirect 
way, through the medium of the con- 
cepts, ideas and emotions of individuals 
and societies. This is the theoretical 
assumption of his appreciation of con- 
temporary Polish films. 


MIECZYSLAW WALLIS: Malarze i 
miasta [Painters and Cities]. Essays. 
WAIF. Warszawa 1961. 223 pp. 64 plates. 
Cloth. $2.30 

Essays on art by a professor in 
L6dz University. Grouped into three 
series: Artists (Leonardo da Vinci, El 
Greco, Goya, Aubrey Beardsley); Paint- 
ing Through the Ages (from the 
palaeolithic period to the present day); 
Cities and Monuments of the Past 
(travel notes). Rotogravure illustrations. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 
“ARS POLONA” 
Krakowskie Przedmieicie 7 


Warszawa 





